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Wuart Opinions soever may be entertained respecting the character and 
tendency of Sir Water Scort’s writings, no one can doubt that he was 
a most extraordinary man. The extent and fertility of his genius scarcely 
knew any bounds, and his industry fully corresponded with the activity of 
his mental powers. To his extensive acquaintance with historical facts, he 
added a warmth of imagination that stood unrivalled among all competitors ; 
and ages will probably elapse, before he will be eclipsed by the rising of a 
brighter star. 

In poetry, metaphysics, medicine, moral philosophy, history, and general 
literature, Scotland has long been honoured with names of renown; and the 
genius of Sir Walter Scott has given to the constellation a brilliancy which 
no clouds can obscure, no feculence can ever tarnish. His writings have 
erected an imperishable monument to his memory, and deeply engraven on 
er tablet of fame an inscription, which the lapse of ages will be unable to 
efface. 

It is in general, both interesting and instructive to trace the early history 
of rising genius, whether favoured with the auspicious gales of fortune, or 
struggling with adversities, which nothing but persevering energy can sur- 
mount. In the latter case, genuine talent shines with the most resplen- 
dent lustre ; even destiny appears to submit to enterprise, and conquest is 
hallowed by the instruments of victory. 

Sir Walter Scott entered life under very favourable circumstances. ‘ He 
had to encounter none of those difficulties which sometimes crush the 
youthful spirit in its earlier and unaided efforts; he had to struggle with 
no dependence, that frequently breaks the mind which it overloads ; nor to 
grapple with poverty, which is generally associated with bitterness and 
degradation. From the first dawn of intellect, his path was smooth before 
him, so that his entrance into life was easy and unembarrassed. With him, 
mental exertion was a matter of choice, not of necessity.. Employment was 
sought, to give a relish to leisure ; he was surrounded with every thing to 
render life comfortable, and passed his early years in the bosom of his family, 
enjoying contentment and respectability.” 

The subject of this memoir was the eldest son of Walter Scott, Esq. 
a counsellor in Edinburgh. His mother was the daughter of Mr. David 
Rutherford, a distinguished member of the same profession. He was born 
on the 15th of August, 1771, and educated in the High School, Edinburgh, 
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We are not aware that any particular incident or combination of circum- 
stances had any distinct inftuence on his mind, that could lead him to 
embrace that department of literature in which he has so far outshone all 
his associates and predecessors. The innate vigour of his spirit prompted 
him to activity, and a constitutional predisposition presenting vivid pictures 
to his imagination, administered, while roving in the fields of fancy, to the 
delight which rewarded his excursions in the regions of fiction and marvel- 
lous narrative, The following paragraph in his own words, will convey a 
characteristic statement of his views, feelings, and attachment, at the early 
period of which we speak. 

“‘T must refer to a very early period of my life, were I to point out my 
first achievement as a story-teller—but, [ believe, some of my old school- 
fellows can still bear witness, that. I had a distinguished character for that 
talent, at.a time when the applause of my companions was a recompence 
for the disgraces and punishments which the future romance writer incurred, 
for being idle himself, ‘and keeping others idle, during hours that should 
have been employed on our tasks. The chief enjoyment of my pre 
was, to escape with a chosen friend, who had the same taste with myself, 
and, alternately, to recite to each other such wild adventures as we were 
able to devise. We told, each in turn, interminable tales of knight-errantry, 
and battles, and enchantments, which were continued from one day to 
another as opportunity offered, without,our ever thinking of bringing them 
to a conclusion. As we observed a strict secrecy on the subject of this 
intercourse, it acquired all the character of a concealed pleasure; and we 
used to select for the scenes of our indulgence, long walks through the 
solitary and romantic environs of Arthur's Seat, Salisbury Craigs, Braid 
Hills, and similar places in the vicinity of Edinburgh ; and the recollection 
of pa holidays still forms an oasis in the pilgrimage which I have to look 
back upon.” , 

In the pursuits thus noticed, Mr. Scott was confirmed bya severe illness, 
through which, for a considerable time, he was confined. This was ovca- 
sioned by his breaking a blood-vessel, which debarred him from more 
active exercise. Books now furnished his only amusement, and the shelves 
of a circulating library, at Edinburgh, filled with novels, romances, travels, 
and adventures, yield an inexhaustible supply. These being congenial 
to his taste, soon made him an inhabitant of an imaginary world, and ren- 
dered even historical facts subservient to the creations of his prolific fancy, 
in which, through future life, he always found himself at home. 

His friends, at this time, either disregarding, or altogether overlooking 
the predilections of this ardent lad, had, in their own minds and calculations, 
destined him to the profession of his father; and in accordance with this 
view, his earlier years were devoted to the study of the law. Legal tech- 
nicalities, and tedious forms, however, could not furnish the charms which 
fiction was always ready to supply. To the former he attended from a sense 
of duty, but the latter was at ri times a matter of choice. That gave him 
employment, this afforded constant recreation. There he found himself a 
drudge, but here he revelled in the sunshine of literary fascination. 

A few ballads founded on tales, traditions, and incidents, very generally 
known, were first submitted to the public eye. These attracted rather more 
attention than the author had anticipated; and the effect of their success 
was, to transform the legal student into a votary of the muses. His friend- 
ship and intimacy with Mr. Lewis led to the publication of “ Glenfinlas,” 
Pe “The Eve of St. John,” and his researches into the legendary stories 
with. which the traditions of Scotland abounded, after some time, gave 
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birth to ‘“‘The Border Minstrelsy.” This also was favourably received, 
and the success which had attended his exertions, stimulated him to an 
enterprise still more arduous. At length “ The Lay of the Last Minstrel” 
made its appearance, which, being in story and style, original, fascinating, 
and strange, opened a new element in the world of poetry. ‘“ The-heather 
was now on fire ;” fame had opened the gates of her temple; and nothing 
appeared, to impede his progess towards the sublime elevation. 

In his early attempts at versification, the youthful bard had submitted 
the production of liis muse to some well-known friends, and, follow- 
ing their judgments, he had many a time committed his compositions to 
the flames. To this sentence, he has since observed, “‘ I sometimes sub- 
mitted with a heavy heart.” Wearied, however, with their unfavourable 
decisions, he resolved to appeal to strangers. The effect justified the expe- 
riment; and public opinion readily acknowledged that merit, which his more 
intimate associates were unable to discover. 

The “ Last Minstrel” was favoured with an extensive and rapid sale; and 
so well satisfied were the publishers with its success, that when ‘ Marmion” 
was presented, they gave the author for it one thousand pounds: and, as a 
proof that they were not dissatisfied with their bargain, they subsequently 
presented the author with a hogshead of claret. 

“The Lady of the Lake” rather increased than diminished the author's 
popularity. It is a poem which gives what may be termed the domestic life 
of chivalry, developing its private scenesyand, in the tumult of gentle affec- 
tions, strangely blending the pathos and action which constitute its leading 
characteristics. In this poem there are numerous beauties, and, for a con- 
siderable time, they furnished subjects for conversation and criticism, which 
in general operated in favour of the author’s reputation. 

“The Lady of the Lake” retained its poetical ascendancy, until 
“Rokeby” appeared, and became its rival. Of this latter poem, the story is 
highly interesting ; but to its fine descriptions, snatches of beautiful song, 
nicely drawn contrasts, and shades of character, the author is chiefly 
indebted for the plumes with which it has adorned his brows. The fasci- 
nating grasp which these two works had taken of the public mind, may be 
inferred, from the comparative estimate of their respective sales. 

Sold of *‘ The Lady of the Lake,” from June 2d to Sept. 22d, 1810. 


2,000 Quarto, at £2. 2s. , : £4,200 
Gaee Ocemaat 20h. wc wh 8 te 3,600 
£7,800 


Sold of Rokeby from January 14th to April 14th, 1813. 


3,000 Quarto, at £2. 2s.  . (less 120 remaining,) £6,048 
5,000 Octavo, at 14s. ey . > ° 3,500 


£9,548 


Of these two poems, so high was the celebrity at the time to which the 
above estimates refer, that it was rather dangerous and disreputable for any 
person of taste not to be acquainted with the poetry of Mr. Scott. On this 
tide of opinién, many were known to sail with a tolerable degree of credit: 
because they were acquainted with the titles, and number of pages, that each 
volume contained, but who, if asked to produce a single line, would have 
betrayed the nakedness of the land :—Have you seen “ The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel?” Have you seen the “ Lady of the Lake?” Have you 
seen ‘‘ Rokeby?” were generally leading questions, in all respectable com- 
panies. ‘‘ How do you like them?” could easily be answered in the affir- 
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mative, and between such rival compositions there could be little danger in 


venturing an opinion. 

For several other poems we are indebted to the pen of this indefatigable 
author. Each in its turn enjoyed a high degree of reputation, and many 
have passed through numerous editions. So loud indeed, at one period, was 
the trumpet of fame, in favour of his poetry, that no one anticipated its dis- 
continuance, or predicted a louder blast. 

Lord Byron, however, about this time, ascending above the poetical 
horizon, was hailed as a star of the first magnitude, whose lustre far out- 
shone the brilliancy of all his contemporaries. The muse of Mr. Scott 
still retained its intrinsic value, but another having soared above him, the 
station which he occupied in the public mind now became secondary, from 
the more elevated rank which Byron commanded in the hemisphere of 
poetry. To the productions of his lordship, all eyes were turned; and the 
combination of superior talents with a titled bard, exhibited a novelty that 
was every where attractive. Of this successful rivalry, the poetry of Mr. 
Scott was destined to feel the mortifying effects. Few inquired after his 
works; the sale was in a great measure suspended; and after some time the 
productions of this poetical idol languished in neglect, and became partially 
forgotten. Few instances are on record, in which the versatility, and even 
the meanness of public opinion, are more apparent than in its connexion 
with Mr. Scott’s poetry. On the plaudits of capricious fame, no dependence 
can be placed ; and in the case before us, those who bask in her most fas- 
cinating smiles, may learn a useful lesson from this contemplation of her 
instability. 

To the eclipse of Mr. Scott’s poetical popularity, three causes may be 
said to have conspired. First, he felt a consciousness that he must now 
abdicate a throne which could no longer exact undisputed homage; and, as 
a natural consequence, a correspondent change was wrought in the ardour 
of his spirit, and the fervour of his imagination: secondly, the intense 
interest which the writings of Lord Byron had excited, left him little to hope; 
and thirdly, the desire of novelty, which is never without its influence on 
the reading world, especially on such as are captivated with the rich colour- 
ing and romantic excursions of a vivid imagination, was now gratified with 
a new object. These causes, combined in their effects, created for a season 
a suspension of his mental operations, but, in the issue, wrought for him a 
revolution in the direction of his energies, in which no future Byron is ever 
likely to outshine his brilliancy, or tarnish the halo of glory that surrounds 
his name. 

But before we proceed to the prose department of Sir Walter Scott’s 
works, to the margins of which we have arrived, it may be needful to view 
him in connexion with the duties of his profession at the bar, and of this we 
have the following account in his own words. 


“Tt may be readily supposed that the attempts which I had made in literature had 


“been unfavourable to my success at the bar. The goddess Themis is, at Edinburgh, and 


I suppose every where else, of a peculiarly jealous disposition. She will not readily con- 
sent to share her authority, and sternly demands from her votaries not only that real duty 
be carefully attended to and discharged, but that a certain air of business shall be observed 
even in the midst of total idleness. 

Of late, however, she has relaxed in some instances in this particular; an eminent 
example of which, has been shewn in the case of my friend, Mr. Jeffrey, who, after long 
conducting one of the most influential literary periodicals of the age, with unquestionable 
ability, has been, by the general consent of his brethren, recently elected to be their Dean 
of Faculty, or President, being the highest acknowledgment of his professional talents 
which they had it in their power to offer. But this is an incident much beyond the ideas 
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‘a period of thi ’ distance, when a barrister who really possessed any turn for 
tie literature, opera paintito concen! it, as if t hash bo eesiiey bad something 
to be ashamed of; and I could mention more than one instance, in which literature 
society have suffered loss, that jurisprudence might be enriched. 

4 Nor did the solicitors, upon whose choice the counsel takes rank in his profession, do 
me less than justice by regarding others among my contemporaries as fitter to discharge 
the duty due to their clients, than a young man who was taken up with running after bal- 
lads, whether Teutonic or national. My profession and I, therefore, came to stand nearly 
upon the footing on which honest Slender consoled himself with having established with 
Mistress Anne Page: ‘There was no great love between us at the beginning, and it 
pleased Heaven to decrease it on farther acquaintance.’ I became sensible that the time 
was come when I must either buckle myself resolutely to the ‘toil by day, the lamp by 
night,’ renouncing all the Delilahs of my imagination, or bid adieu to the profession of the 
law, and hold another course. I confess my own inclination revolted from the more severe 
choice, which might have been deemed by many the wiser alternative.” 

It has been said, that two distinct circumstances concurred, to direct the 
author's attention to prose. First, his emulation had been awakened by the 
success of Miss Edgeworth’s ‘‘ Tales of Irish Life ;” and secondly, by his 
undertaking to edite John Strutt’s posthumous romance of Queenhoo Hall, 
whose wart of success induced the editor to alter the original plan. He 
observes that “‘ by rendering the language too ancient, and displaying his 
antiquarian knowledge too liberally, the ingenious author had raised an 
obstacle to his own success.” By this discovery, Sir Walter resolved to 
profit, and no one who is acquainted with his prose productions can for a 
moment doubt, that he has avoided the rock on which Strutt’s romance had 
suffered shipwreck. 

The first sketch of Waverley having been drawn up, was advertised by 
Ballantyne as “‘ Waverley, or, “Tis Fifty Years Since.” This was afterwards 
altered to “Sixty,” to suit the actual time of publication. Having made 
some progress in this work, he fell again into the same error that had 
marked his early poetry. He submitted the MSS. of about seven chapters 
to a friend. The decision was unfavourable ; the publication was aban- 
doned, and the papers, now no longer deemed of value, were thrown aside, 
and for atime mislaid, if not forgotten. An accidental search for some 
fishing-tackle, led to their discovery, and finally, to their publication. 

We need not descant on the powerful sensation which the first appear- 
ance of Waverley excited. It seemed to open a new era in this species of 
composition ; the superior talents of the author were every where acknow- 
ledged, and as no name appeared, conjecture found full employment in 
attempting to discover what the writer had impenetrably concealed. The 
mystery in which he lay enveloped, served only to increase and prolong the 
interest that was every where apparent, but, like the letters of Junius, for 
this work no legitimate parent could any where be found. The secrecy, 
however, operated with an attractive power, and was not without a consider- 
able influence in directing public attention to this most wonderful compo- 
sition. But no ingenuity could draw aside the curtain, no research could 
penetrate the author’s hidden retreat. By public consent, Waverley was, 
therefore, acknowledged in all its beauties to be the production of some 
GREAT UNKNowN. Succeeding works displayed the same talents, but the 
author still remained buried in the same obscurity; and it is not improbable, 
that the midnight darkness would have continued unbroken, and, perhaps 
for ever, if the failure of a celebrated publisher in Edinburgh had not com- 
pelled Sir Walter Scott to avow himself the author of those remarkable 
compositions. 

From the first publication of Waverley, to the period of his death, Sir 
Walter Scott, without any interruption, floated on the full tide of popularity. 
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Nor is this a subject to excite our surprise. If we look at the quantity 
which he has written, it would seem incredible ; but when we also at 
the quality, and contemplate the vast mass of materials that he must have 
accumulated, it adds wonder to applause. 

To give any thing like a detailed account of his numerous productions is 
scarcely pen within the limits we have prescribed. His works are a 
library of themselves, in addition to which he furnished many contributions 
to the periodicals of the day. Among these was a tribute to the sage 
of Lord Byron, which appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine, written wit! 
much feeling, and in the generous spirit of one exalted mind doing justice 
to another. 

Under the incessant labours of Sir Walter Scott, it is more a matter of 
surprise that he should have survived so long, than that he should have 
sunk beneath the accumulated load. People are sometimes apt to covet the 
luxury of literary pursuits, and to envy the pleasures of an author; but 
those who thus talk of literary ease, know nothing of the wear and tear of a 
mind, whose powers are in continual requisition, and almost incessantly on 
the rack. This mental exhaustion has an amazing influence on the bodil 
powers, and a general lassitude is the effect of both. Sir Walter Scott has 

aboriously earned the honours and profits of literature, and well does he 
deserve his share of both—even though his fame has been extended through 
every civilized country of the world. 

Equally appreciated at home and abroad, never perhaps did any indivi- 
dual receive more tokens of unequivocal and universal admiration. His 
works are translated into most known languages; and Mrs. Charles Gore 
mentions, in her Hungarian Tales, that at one of the Inns, the head of 
“Valter Skote” is hung up asa sign. The rank of baronet, with which the 
author was honoured by his late Majesty George IV. is the first instance of 
such a distinction being conferred on literary merit. From those who were 
intimately acquainted with Sir Walter, we learn, that his conversational 
powers were exceedingly great; and that his style of telling a story was 
unrivalled in its dramatic effects. His memory was exceedingly retentive, 
and even to the evening of his health, it could dwell with delight on its early 
tales of ‘‘ legendary lore.” 

It does not appear that Sir Walter Scott had any anticipations of his 
labours drawing to a close, until disease seized upon his vitals, and gave no 
one besides himself any thing to hope. It has been asserted, that while 
walking with Wordsworth some time early in 1831, he was detailing his 
literary plans of works that were yet unborn. Having proceeded to some 
length, Mr. Wordsworth interrupted him by saying, ‘‘ Why, you are laying 
down work for a life.” ‘No, no,” rejoined Sir Walter, “ not for a life, but 
for twenty years. I have twenty years mind and health in me yet.” Alas! 
how vain are such calculations, when we know not what a day may 
bring forth. 

Under the severe and incessant labours which Sir Walter Scott imposed 
upon himself, no human constitution could long remain unbroken. His 
spirits and mental energy far exceeded his physical strength, and in the 
spring of 1831, an attack of paralysis, a disease that had long been here- 
ditary in the family, produced effects that were both visible and alarming. 
To avoid the sadlendachs consequences that were anticipated, many of his 
friends recommended a suspension of his literary toils; but to this, he could 
only be induced partially to submit. In a letter to a friend, so early as 
March 7th, he observes, ‘‘ Dr. Abercrombie threatens me with death, if I 
write much; and die I suppose I must, if I give it up suddenly.” 
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As autumn approached, and brought with it no indications of returning 
health, his physicians recommended a residence in Italy. To this, however, 
he was reluctant to submit, being unwilling to leave a country that had been 
long endeared by the most powerful ties, and he dreaded the thought of 
ending his days in a foreign land. The ewe, oe his friends at length 
prevailed, and, through the kindness of Captain Basil Hall, a passage was 
procured for him in his Majesty’s frigate Barham, then about to sail for 
Malta. 

The Barham sailed from Portsmouth on the 27th of October, and reached 
the place of her destination in safety. During this voyage, Sir Walter’s 
health was so much jimproved, that great hopes were entertained of his 
restoration to health. From Malta, after a short residence, he proceeded 
to Naples, where he arrived on the 27th of December, but with hopes less 
flattering than when he landed at Malta; and the early months of 1832 
brought no beneficial change. About the middle of April he proceeded to 
Rome, where he was received with every mark of honour and respect. In 
this venerable and renowned city, and its vicinity, many highly interesting 
objects attracted his attention, and to Tivoli, Albani, and Frescati, he was 
enabled to pay visits. It was not, however, his good fortune to find the 
Temple of Health; and without this, antiquities, and classic grandeur exhi- 
bited little more than withered charms, 

Conscious of growing weaker instead of acquiring strength, and also 
that no rational hope of recovery was to be entertained, he resolved, while 
able, to return to his native land. The journey was eta undertaken 
without delay, and perhaps was prosecuted with more rapidity than his 
debilitated state could bear. During six days he travelled seventeen 
hours each day; and in passing down the Rhine, he sustained another 
severe attack of his awful malady. This, for a season, produced such a state 
of complete insensibility, that his almost immediate death was seriously 
anticipated. His attendant, however, bled him profusely, and a partial 
recovery took place, and in this state he reached London. Arriving in the 
metropolis, he was taken to the St. James’s Hotel in Jermyn-street, where 
he was immediately visited by Sir Henry Halford and Dr. Holland; and 
also by his son-in-law, and daughter. The skill, however, of these eminent 
physicians was now of no avail. Disease had gained an ascendancy which 
the power of medicine was unable to subdue. His state in general was that 
of insensibility, with occasional gleams of returning intellect, during which 
he was aware of his situation, and expressed a strong desire to be removed 
to his native land. 

Sir Walter Scott remained in London a few weeks, and received every 
attention that the power of man could bestow; but on all occasions, when 
able, his desire was to be removed to his own home. As no hopes of his 
recovery were now entertained, it was resolved to carry this his almost dying 
wish into execution. He was accordingly placed on board a steam-vessel, 
which left London on the 7th of July, and on the evening of the 9th arrived 
at Newhaven, when, with all possible care, he was landed, and conveyed to 
a hotel in his native city. Here he remained two nights and one day, and 
on the morning of the 11th, was removed to Abbotsford, the place of his 
residence, and of his desires, and where he wished to breathe his last. 

On approaching this retreat, which his own industry and taste had ren- 
dered truly delightful, an instinctive consciousness of being near his home, 
gave for a few moments a new impulse to his exhausted powers. The 
gleam, however, was. evanescent ; for, on reaching the house, he scarcely 
recognized any person or object, except his old friend Laidlow, on pressing: 
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whose hand, he indistinctly said, ‘‘ Now I know that I am at Abbotsford :” 
but he ily relapsed into a state of insensibility. 

Atl ford, encircled by the members of his family, and attended by 
Dr. Clarkson, of Melrose, Sir Walter Scott languished for about two months, 

ntly unconscious of every thing around him, On one occasion he 
pt without any intermission about twenty-seven hours, and from this 
remarkable circumstance, hopes were entertained that some favourable 
change was at hand. Nothing, however, occurred to justify these expec- 
‘tations. “Day after day he gradually sunk under the weight of his afflic- 
tions, until his death became the a subject of anticipation. In this state 
he continued to linger until mortification made its appearance in several 
parts of his body, and under its inroads he languished nearly a fortnight. 
At length the gloomy messenger arrived; and on Friday, September 21, 
1832, he breathed his last, about one o’clock in the afternoon. 

The remains of this illustrious person were almost immediately consigned 
to a leaden coffin, which had been prepared, when the matte had 
reached an alarming crisis. The funeral took place on Wednesday, the 
25th, at Dryburgh, where the family possessed a piece of sepulchral ground. 
The procession consisted of about sixty vehicles of different kinds, and a 
few horsemen. On every side, the road and houses presented an incalcu- 
lable mass of spectators, whom affection, respect, sympathy, curiosity, and 
novelty had attracted to the line of passage. 

It was towards night when the procession reached the precincts of Dry- 
burgh. On arriving at the confines of this ancient abbey, the coffin, taken 
from the hearse,}was borne on the shoulders of men, in a slow and solemn 
manner, along the shady walks which conducted to the place of interment, 
followed by about three hundred mourners. The funeral service of the 
episcopal church io which the deceased belonged, was read by the Rev. 
John Williams, in a devoutly serious, and deeply impressive manner. The 
body was then deposited in “the narrow-house,” there to remain until 
‘the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible.” 

In person, Sir Walter Scott was full six feet high, stout, bony, well- 
formed, and strongly knit together, but not inclined to corpulency, His 
eyes were deeply seated beneath large shaggy eyebrows; their colour was a 
bluish grey; and on certain occasions they furnished a decisive index of 
what was passing within his mind. His head was remarkably smali, but 
finely formed, and, during his latter years, the thin white hair with which it 
was adorned, gave him a singular and characteristic appearance, 

Of his intellectual powers, the numerous works he has published furnish 
the best memorial. From that source the reader may derive information to 
which neither friendship nor enmity can give any delusive colouring. The 
character of his mind and genius, there displayed, no one can mistake; and 
from the immutable lines in which it is engraven, distant posterity will have 
the same opportunity of judging as the present generation. 

Those, however, who wish for a more extended account of this extraor- 
dinary man, than the present memoir contains, will find an ample deline- 
ation of his life and writings, in the Athenzeum for October the 6th, and also 
in the Supplement to Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, of the same date. 
In each of these accounts, some notice is taken of Sir Walter Scott’s pecu- 
niary embarrassments, the manner in which he became involved, and the 
means which he used to extricate himself from his overwhelming difficulties. 
To these, therefore, having extended this memoir to the utmost limits allotted 


for biography, the reader is referred, for any further information that he 


may require. 
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PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED BY MODERN SCIENCE. 


AN ATTEMPT TO ELUCIDATE VARIOUS 
DIFFICULT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE, ON 
THE PRINCIPLES OF MODERN SCIENCE, 
BY MR, ABRAHAM BOOTH, LECTURER 
ON EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY, ETC. 


As there can be no task more truly delight- 
ful to the devotional philosopher, who is 
animated with proper feelings towards the 
great Author of his being, than to pay the 
tributes of science to the oracles of God, 
and to make every study subservient to the 
pleasure which such contemplation only 
can afford ; so, I trust that the attempt which 
1 purpose to make, to furnish an explanation 
of several passages in scripture record, which 
may be elucidated by the principles of mo- 
dern science, will not only be found to fos- 
ter the faith of the wavering in its inspired 
truths, but prove interesting to the devotional 
reader. 

The present day particularly calls for the 
exercise of Christian watchfulness: practical 
infidelity, and a total disregard to all Divine 
ordinances, were never perhaps so widely 
prevalent. It therefore behoves all those 
who appreciate the superior excellence of 
the gospel dispensation to exert themselves, 
to the extent of their talents, to demonstrate 
to the unbeliever and to the world, how 
holy, just, and pure are the doctrines and 
contents of that inspired record, which can 
alone make us wise unto salvation, 

A consideration of those passages in holy 
writ which refer to different natural pheno- 
mena, has often been a source of great con- 
solation and pleasing reflection to my mind. 
On subjects similar to those which I shall 
occasionally submit to the notice of your 
readers, commentators either are in general 
silent, or their elucidations are not conform- 
able to the present state of scientific inquiry. 
Whilst by such interpretation, these may be 
rendered proof against the attacks of scep- 
ticism, they give an additional lustre to 
several parts of the divine writings, of which, 
without such aid, they are not susceptible. 

A. B. 


Gotp—* And Moses took the calf which they had 
made, and burnt it in the fire, and ground it to 
powder and strewed it upon the water, and made 

- the children of Israel drink of it.” Exod. 
xxxii. 20. 

There are, perhaps, few passages of scrip- 
ture which are more the subject of cavil 
by sceptics, than this. Yet the only point 
which is apparently vulnerable is, that as 
here no miracle is implied by the sacred 
writings, the act was merely suggested by 
the wisdom of Moses; and this, by taking 
the passage in its literal sense, implies that 
he possessed more knowledge than chemists 
do, of the present day. 
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It is in this verse asserted, that Moses 
burnt the golden calf in the fire. Goid, it 
is well known, will endure the most intense 
heat, long continued, without being oxi- 
dized, even although kept for some time in 
a state of fusion. By the phrase “ burnt it 
in the fire,” we are not, however, to under= 
stand that any actual combustion took place, 
as chemistry, both in the language of the 
Arabians and of the Egyptians, had a name 
signifying the science of fire; it being from 
this agent that the most important changes 
in their operations were produced. 

There is no reason for believing that the 
chemical knowledge of Moses was limited 
to the action of heat upon substances, as 
this passage may be considered rather to 
imply that he submitted the gold to a che- 
mical process. It was long since observed 
by Stahl, that gold, when fused with an 
alkali, forms a compound soluble in water. 
Gold is also soluble in nitro-muriatic acid ; 
and the compound thus obtained is crystal- 
lizable, and soluble in water. Each of these 
solutions is intensely disagreeable to the 
taste, and the children of Israel were pro- 
bably compelled to drink the water in 
which the golden calf had been strewed, 
because it was by this means rendered dis- 
gustingly nauseous to their palate. 

Water.—“ And the men of the city said unto 
Elisha, Behold, I pray you, the situation of this 
city is pleasant, as my lord seeth; but the water is 
naught, and the ground is barren. 

“And he said, Bring me a new cruse, and put 
salt therein; and they brought it to him. 

“And he went forth unto the spring of the 
waters, and cast the salt therein, and said, Thus 
saith the Lord, I have healed these waters, there 
shall not be from hence any more death or barren 
— So the waters were healed unto this day, ac- 
cording to the saying of Elisha which he spake.”— 
2 Kings ii. 19—22. 

The effects of the water complained of 
by the men of the city, will answer the 
description of a water saturated with sul- 
phate of lime. Where this salt is contained 
to much extent, the water is not only 
noxious to the health, but unfit for all pur- 
poses of domestic economy, and for vege- 
tation. 

Besides common salt, (muriate of soda,) 
such as is generally used for culinary pur- 
poses, trona, or carbonate of soda, as being 
very common in Egypt and Arabia, is ex- 
tensively used in the arts, and for all pur- 
poses of domestic economy. This might 
probably be the salt supplied to Elisha, 
which, by being thrown into the water, 
would produce a decomposition of the sul- 
phate of lime. Carbonate of lime would 
precipitate, and sulphate of sada (Glauber’s 
salts) remain in solution, and form the 
changes produced in the composition of 
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double decomposition, Hence, the spring 
would not only become soe, more 
fitted for all domestic purposes, and for 


for the phenomena with great propriety 
—_ chemical principles ; but as the effect 

an experimental agency can only occur 
when under its immediate influence, the 
water could only remain so, by a peculiar 
interposition DIVINE POWER, which 
detied all human attempts to imitate ; and 
its illimitable extent was rendered more 
forcible by its being contrasted with the 
feeble results, and the most extended efforts, 
of human. intelligence, 

“ And when they camé to Marah, they could not 
drink of the waters of Marah, for they were bitter ; 
therefore the name of it was called Marah. 

“And the people murmured against Moses, say- 
ing, What shall we drink? And he cried unto! the 
Lord; and the Lord showed him a tree, which, 
when he had cast into the waters, the waters were 
made sweet.”—Exod. xv. 23. . 


Bitter waters, similar to those of Marah, 
are recorded by travellers, as very common 
in Arabia. They were formerly supposed 
to owe their bitterness to bitumen, and as 
such these are described by most Biblical 
commentators; but they may more pro- 
‘perly be considered as solutions of muriates 
of lime and magnesia, two salts often pre- 
sent in water, and particularly distinguished 
by their peculiar, bitter taste. These have 
been detected in the waters of Persia. In 
the description of this event, no particular 
interposition of an Almighty power is 
recorded, and it might be performed merely 
by what the chemical knowledge of Moses 
would suggest. 

Carbonate of potash is contained largely 
in all plants: in some it constitutes the 
largest proportion of their ashes. This salt, 
if thrown into the water, would decompose 
the muriates of lime and magnesia. The 
carbonates of these earths would then pre- 
cipitate, and muriate of h remain in 
solution, this being a salt which would not 
render the water at all unpalatable or un- 
wholesome. 

“If I wash myself in snow water, and make my 
hands never so clean.”—Job ix. 30. 

That the beauty of the sacred writings is 
best perceived by referring to the minute- 
ness and simplicity of its details, is an ob- 
servation, to which a consideration of the 
above passage necessarily leads. The de- 
tersive or cleansing quality of water is less. 
ened in proportion to the quantity of earthy 
or saline matter which it contains, Every 
natural water contains more or less 
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impurities ; rain or snow-water, or that 
which having undergone a natural distil- 
lation from the earth, and is condensed 
again in this form, is the purest, and as 
such is the most fitted for cleansing. Soap 
was probably unknown in the time of Job, 
and therefore the strongest simile which he 
could use was that of the purest water. 

Soar.— For though thou wash thee with nitre, 
and take thee much soap, yet thine iniquity is 
marked before me, saith the Lord God.”—VJer. ii. 22. 

If, instead of nitre, (nitrate of potash,) 
we read natron, (carbonate of soda,) the 
meaning of this passage is very obvious. 

In soap, the causticity of the alkali is 
weakened by its dilution with oily or fatty 
matters, but it yet retains a strongly cleans. 
ing quality, without the liability of injuring 
the animal texture. The detersive quality 
of soap arises from the combination of the 
alkali with the resinous or other animal or 
vegetable matters which soil the skin. 
Natron is much more detersive. The 
strength of the simile is increased by say- 
ing—you have used much soap, which is 
cleansing ; but as that fails, you have used 
the uncombined alkali, which is far more 
powerful, but without success. 

(To be continued.) 
aE 
ON SCOFFING AT RELIGION. 


As the Christian religion is decidedly ad- 
verse, and diametrically opposed in all its 
aspects, to the inclinations and passions of 
the immoral and corrupted, (which is the 
greater part of mankind,) it has been its 
fate, in every era of its progress, to encoun- 
ter opposition, and sustain the obloqu 
which its foes have endeavoured to aiteob 
to its majestic form and venerable con- 
stitution. At one period, it has been 
assailed by a destructive hurricane of 
violence and persecution ; at another it has 
been attacked by false reasoning and plausi- 
ble sophistry ; and in the course of its col- 
lision “ with enemies from within and from 
without,” it has been exposed to the scofls 
of the ignorant, the censure of the super- 
ficial, and the contempt of the profane and 
the vicious. 

Those men, whose only distinction con- 
sisted in a frivolous mind, and an imbecile 
understanding ; who had no comprehen- 
sion of thought for discerning what is 
sublime in intellect, or pure in morals; 
and who had no elasticity of soul, or solidity 
of judgment, for deciding on what is true, 
vital, and essential to their own weal, or 
that of their coadjutors in the work of dispa- 
ragement, have taken upon them to deride 
religion, and treat its sacred mysteries with 
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scorn; as 1 it were .of no importance to 
the well-being of society, or that it had no 
tendency to improve the world, and regene- 
rate its inhabitants. They have attempted 
to represent the whole of that beautiful and 
venerable fabric, which has so long com- 
manded the respect and secured the homage 
of the virtuous and the good, which for 
ages has gained the reverence of the learned, 
and the plaudits of the wise, as having 
originated in the gloomy conceptions’ of 
fanatics and visionaries ; who delighted in 
extravagant hypotheses, and revelled in un- 
substantial theories. 

When men are first initiated in vice, and 
in the incipient stages of dissipation, it is 
commonly the case, that they are anxious to 
conceal their faults, and gratify their pas- 
sions in secret; to make use rather of arti- 
fice and cunning, than of undisguised im- 
pudence and avowed effrontery, But the 
arts of subterfuge and hypocrisy are in time 
found useless and unavailing, and some un- 
toward circumstance arises, to defeat their 
measures, and baffle those plans which they 
had cautiously laid and prepared, for pre- 
venting a premature discovery. At length, 
in the progress of events, others begin to 
suspect them of those practices which they 
themselves were wont before as undis- 
guisedly to abominate ; till curiosity, that 
restless and insatiable passion of the mind, 
becomes awakened, suspicion begins to 
operate, and at last they are so closely pur- 
sued, that their deeds are made manifest, 
and their ignominious fate, which inevitably 
follows, is memorialized to the world as a 
beacon to warn others of immediate and 
certain destruction. It is then too late to 
think of deceiving mankind by false appear- 
ances and unbased pretexts; and nothing 
remains but to avow and palliate what can 
be no longer denied, or concealed from pub- 
lic observation and public reprobation. 

Such is the deplorable state of a man totally 
abandoned to the indulgence of vicious in- 
clinations and wicked practices ; the enor- 
mity of the deed to him loses almost all its 
inherent turpitude ; and he is compelled by 
habit to regard the dictates of uncurbed and 
capricious passion, in action and in thought, 
as more commanding than the voice of 
reason and the monitions of conscience. 
He justifies one crime by the commission 
of another, even more flagrant ; cherishes 
wicked principles, in order to support 
vicious practices; endeavours to corrupt 
others, rather than own himself defiled and 
debased ; and, to avoid a confession of his 
crimes, which would be accompanied by a 
feeling of shame, and painful sensations of 
remorse, he calls “evil good, and good 
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evil, puts darkness for light, and light for 
darkness.” Hence, he oon aoe 
ise and ridicule those laws which he is 
nown constantly and ically to 
violate ; and scoffs at the very truths of 
religion, which, if once admitted, and al- 
lowed to exert their drastic influence, would 
be in direct opposition to his conduct and 
procedure, and have an evident tendency 
to convict his whole behaviour of extreme 
folly and positive absurdity. s 

Our chief business as humble inquirers 
after truth should be, to search for it with 
an untiring patience and an unremitting 
diligence ; to emulate each other in a holy 
competition in making discoveries of this 
inestimable gem; to strive ardently, de- 
liberately, and carefully; constantly ani- 
mated with the hope, if successful, of actual 
possession, and that the efficacious 
which it is capable of imparting, will be a 
permanent benefit, equally to the individual 
inheritor, as to a community through which 
it may be extended and diffused. To be- 
lieve a thing to be true or false, merely be- 
cause others assert it, is highly culpable ; 
and displays an unprecedented degree of 
neglect, palpable and blameable in the 
extreme, in the most important concern in 
which it is possible for us to engage. But 
still let it be remembered, that the nature of 
things in themselves good, are not alterable 
by our conduct, neither do they lose their 
intrinsic excellence because our prejudices 
are opposed tothem. Therefore, a proposi- 
tion of eternal moment, involving human 
destiny, can become neither less certain nor 
important, by being regarded and con- 
sidered, or neglected and despised. 

The apostle Saint Peter, in his second 
epistle to the Christian church, solemnly pre- 
dicted, that “there shall come in the last 
days scoffers, walking after their own lusts ;” 
a prediction which in our time we have too 
often seen verified and fulfilled. As the 
insinuations of such men against religion, 
have in some instances proved a stumbling- 
block to the weak, and the parade of their 
shallow objections has entrapped the un- 
wary, we will briefly turn our attention to 
this interesting subject. 

The doctrines which Christianity incul- 
cates are strictly rational, perfectly pure, 
and singularly adapted to the nature, and 
precisely adequate to the wants, of man, 
as a fallen creature, in a state of probation. 
All that it has revealed and announced, 
concerning the perfections of God, his 
moral government and laws, the certainty 
of a future state, and the appointment of 
rewards and punishments hereafter, are not 
opposed to reason, but rather corroborated 
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we have above enumerated, separately; as 
there is one observation, founded on ana- 
logical reasoning, which, if duly weighed 
and properly considered, is sufficient to 
silence the cavils of the scoffer, and place 
the disputant in an awkward dilemma. He 
is compelled to admit, that the whole 
system of material nature around him teems 
with mysteries absolutely dark and insolva- 
ble. Why then does he suppose that the 
doctrines of revelation, the offspring of the 
same divine Parent, and the production of 
the same Almighty Author, should be solely 
divested of obscurity? All that is requisite 
for the conduct of temporal life, and like- 
wise for the attainment of spiritual life, 
both in the diversified system of nature, 
and the ample volume of religion, divine 
wisdom has rendered plain and intelligible 
in all their parts. As nature has provided 
us with suitable instincts and adequate in- 
formation, concerning what is proper for 
our food, our comfort, and preservation ; so 
religion has plainly and abundantly in- 
structed us in our duty towards God, and 
obligation to our species. But when we 
attempt to search into what is profoundly 
hidden, and hermetically sealed, from the 
scrutinizing approach of beings whose 

ers are limited; when we fruitlessly 
endeavour to be “ wise above that which is 
written,” our efforts prove abortive, and 
darkness, even darkness that may be felt, 
meets us on either hand. 

After the same manner, there are similar 
difficulties which arrest the attention in the 
study of natural religion. Here questions 
arise, “ thick as autumnal leaves that strew 
the brooks in Vallombrosa,” concerning the 
creation of the world from nothing, the 
subsequent state of chaos whence order 
was educed from confusion, the existence of 
evil under the government of a perfect and 


holy Being, and the compatibility of human 
liberty with divine preseience. These are 
equally as intricate and perplexing as any of 
the deep and inexplicable questions that 
may be found in the study of Christian 
theology. The system of nature, animate 
and imanimate, undoubtedly is full of 
mystery, especially the essences of those 
material bodies we inspect and handle, 
which possess the property of reproduction. 
In them there is an arcanum whieh we 
cannot enter and explore, without the re. 
quisite clue; there are many cabalistic 
monuments in the range of the material 
world, both"near and remote, the hierogly- 
phic characters inscribed on which, we are 
now totally unable to deeipher or interpret. 
But instead of this being any objection to 
revelation, or derogating from its value, 
namely, that some of the doctrines in the 
Christian system are mysterious, it would 
have been much more incongruous, and 
likewise have given to it the appearance of 
being destitute of the least trace of cohe- 
rence subsisting between them, if none had 
exceeded our comprehension, or surpassed 
our knowledge; and then there might have 
been some propriety in supposing it had not 

roceeded from God, since it would have 

en then so dissimilar to what is presented 
to our notice in the system of visible na- 
ture. But as they are now exhibited, they 
perfectly harmonize with each other ; they 
each help to elucidate the obscurities which 
gather round either, when considered sepa- 
rately; but when viewed together, the 
exact correspondence which is maintained, 
aid us to solve the difficulties in which we 
find them involved. 

If we advert to the didactic portion of the 
doctrines of the Christian religion, which 
the scoffer has often stigmatized and pro- 
nounced idle and superfluous, as the mis- 
shapen abortions of fear, and the mon- 
strous progeny of enthusiasm; we shall 
invariably find them distinguished for sim- 
plicity and propriety, unencumbered by 
extraneous matter, and lustrous in purity, 
possessing the clearest credentials that they 
are the exclusive emanations of the Divine 
Lawgiver. The scoffer considers that the 
Deity is so exalted, and resides at such an 
infinite distance as to be inaccessible to his 
creatures; and, therefore, can derive no 
advantage, nor receive any pleasure, from 
our expressions of homage and prostrations 
of worship. Prayer and praise, he affirms, 
can be of no avail to that self-existent Being, 
at whose fiat streams of ceaseless felicity 
spontaneously flow, and constantly meander 
before his own immediate dwelling-place : 
that sacred days, and prescribed forms of 
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adoration, were originally dictated by 
superstition, and supported by imaginary 
terrors; upon which vulgar and untutored 
minds delight to descant, but which the 
liberal and refined look upon with indignua~ 
tion and scorn. 

Now, as a counteractive to the insults of 
the scoffer, if we refer to either ancient or 
modern history, we shall assuredly find, in 
the united sentiments of mankind, of every 
era, and under whatever dynasty, (provid- 
ing the one were sufficiently recondite to 
frame archives, and the other strictly im- 
partial in its records,) that their aggregate 
testimony, when accumulated and combined, 
contradicts his assertion, and renders his 
objections baseless and nugatory. For, 
thoughtless and indisposed to reflect as the 
majority of men are, solely attracted and 
mainly influenced by objects which they 
see around them, either of a sensual order 
or a material texture, this principle has 
never been eradicated from, nor extin- 
guished in, the human breast, though it may 
have been materially modified ; that to the 
great Parent of all, the creator and bene- 
factor of the world, not only the reverence 
of the heart is due, but likewise external 
homage is a tribute which ought voluntarily 
and cheerfully to be paid to the mighty 
Governor of the world and the universal 
Potentate. Whether homage and worship 
are indispensable to an independent being, 
is not the question we have to investigate ; 
but, that we are deeply indebted to Him 
“in whom we live, and move, and have 
our being ;” and that emotions of the pro- 
foundest gratitude to such an exalted bene- 
factor, it is our bounden duty to cultivate 
and inspire. It is a proof of the genuine- 
ness of the source whence virtue arises, 
when it is incessantly eager to embrace 
every Opportunity to publish and avow the 
grateful sentiments which it feels rising and 
swelling within, and to give them utterance 
in all the dignity of expressive animation. 

In accordance with this sentiment, it has 
been the uniform practice, from time im- 
memorial, of most nations on the face of the 
globe, whether polished or rude, to assem- 
ble and adore, in some, or every variety of 
form, the Creator and controller of the 
world. In this manrter, the spontaneous 
dictates of the heart have prompted men, 
of whatever rank and distinction, cheerfully 
to engage in singing songs of praise, and 
uttering apostrophes of worship, to an in- 
visible Ruler. There are none to be found 
but the apathetic and ungrateful, who can 
contemplate the unbounded beneficence 
which the Almighty displays in the uni- 
verse that he has formed ; (for even in this 


temporary abode, we ive it to be 
diversified with innumerable beauties, which 
silently proclaim, that in its primitive state, 
before sin entered Eden, it must have been 
filled with many a noble monument of the 
good and fair, possessing an astonishing 
fecundity of delights, and an illimitable 
range of the purest enjoyments,) without 
making one solitary eflort to evince their 
gratitude. Therefore, it is palpably useless 
for the scoffer to deride what the legitimate 
dictates of nature, and the loud voice of 
conscience, sternly require, and invariably 
applaud. 

e scoffer, by his licentious ridicule 
and indecorous remarks on the duties of 
piety, and the institutions of religion, in- 
curs an awful amount of guilt; he is the 
odious instrument of propagating a crime, 
the extent of which is inconceivable, and 
its magnitude incalculably great. His pro- 
ceedings tend to weaken the power of con- 
science in restraining the actions of men ; 
he is, in reality, essaying to remove the 
safeguard of society, and attempting to de- 
molish the firmest rampart of public order 
and domestic happiness. These are pri- 
marily founded, and principally consolidated, 
by the prevalent belief of an omniscient 
witness, and by the profound veneration 
which the thought of an omnipotent Governor 
is calculated to excite. An unshaken belief 
in these verities constitutes the whole obliga- 
tion of an oath; destitute of which, the in- 
tricate machinery of government could not 
exert its functions, justice be impartially 
administered, nor could private property 
be effectually secured from invasion, If 
the strong apprehension of an invisible 
avenger, and the dread of future punish- 
ments in reversion for the guilty, which are 
the only adequate restraints that can be 
imposed, were to be removed from the 
human mind, we should have no security 
against the perpetration of innumerable 
crimes; successful wickedness would 
triumph, and unobtrusive virtue be de- 
feated. 

But if religion were to be universally de- 
spised, and its institutions constantly de- 
rided, how would it be possible for its 
regulating and restraining influences to be 
exerted, so as to conduce to the public 
welfare? If those who assemble for the pur- 
pose of religious instruction were to be dis- 
persed, and the holy day appropriated for 
rest and sacred worship abolished, the 
enemies of the Christian faith might glory, 
even though it ought to be their shame, 
and an indelible token of disgrace ; since 
the performance and strict observance of 
sacred duties were originally intended to be 
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solem.: mementoes of the existence and the 
ity of the dominion of God, and to 
striking monitions to sinners that their 
actions are amenable at his tribunal. To 
men of every rank and station in life, it is 
invaluable; but especially to the lower 
classes of society, the most inattentive ob- 
server must have noticed that the senti- 
ments which public religion - invariably 
excites, are eminently calculated to en- 
lighten, improve, and instruct their minds, in 
all things appertain to the present state, 
as well as in those mightier qualities that 
stretch beyond the verge of time; for in 
both respects its tendency is highly salutary 
and peculiarly beneficial. Deprived of the 
advantages of education, with all its refin- 
ing and elevating blessings, generally igno- 
rant for the most part of the laws that have 
been enacted by the legislature of the realm ; 
were they to forsake the sanctuary of re- 
ligion to which they have been accustomed 
to resort, they would acquire a ferocity of 
character, and assume an effrontery of man- 
ners, which no law could restrain, no force 
could mitigate, no government tame. 

They, therefore, who scoff at the sacred 
mysteries of the Christian religion, who 
employ levity, and use sarcasm and invec- 
tive, instead of gravity and reason, are the 
pests of society, and the avowed enemies of 
mankind. Such characters, and the injury 
they do to the moral interests of the world, 
are thus figuratively delineated in the book 
of Proverbs, “‘ They are madmen, who cast 
firebrands, arrows, and death; and say, are 
not we in sport ?” 

That great class of duties which we owe 
to our fellow-creatures, and by which our 
conduct ought to be stedfastly guided, has 
been but partially vilified by the fierce 
enemies of religion; because the absolute 
necessity of these to the welfare of the com- 
munity, will appear, to an unvitiated mind, 
almost self-evident, when it is considered 
that justice and truth, honesty and integrity, 
are the fundamental pillars on which the 
social system rests. Aithough the virtues 
above enumerated have not been attacked 
with such virulence, and to such an extent, 
as the evangelical doctrines which Christian- 
ity sanctions and approves, yet, considering 
they are adjuncts or appurtenances, that 
give an additional symmetry to that beau- 
teous fabric, of which they form a part; 
like the ornaments placed on some majestic 
building, that impart to it splendour and 
richness, though they add not to its stability, 
or materially increase its magnitude ; they 
have not been exempt altogether from the 
malice of the interested, and the scorn of 


the profligate. 


Those who act {1.0m purely disinterested 
motives, and strictly philanthropic inten- 
tions, which lead them to disregard personal 
advantage and mere selfish aggrandizement, 
in order to subserve the public weal, and 
advance the interests of the world at large, 
when opportunity offers, and circumstances 
concur; these, as well as the principles 
which support, and the energy which sus- 
tains them, the scoffer is unable to appre- 
ciate, and, therefore, such conduct ap 
to him positively incomprehensible. They 
who have maintained a consistent deport- 
ment in the midst of a corrupt court and a 
licentious age; in the bustle of camps, or 
the conflict of armies ; men who have re- 
mained unmoved by flattery, and unintimi- 
dated when conscience reproved, by the 
threats of power or the mandate of kings ; 
men whom bribes could not seduce from 
the path of inflexible integrity, or proffered 
emoluments tempt to infringe on the just 
rights of their brethren; these ornaments 
of the race—these guiding stars in the 
galaxy of human intelligences—who have 
refused to comply with prevailing manners 
where evil was likely to result, or be im- 
pelled by the furious tide of popular opin- 
ion, when inimicable to justice and truth ; 
these upright men, who, so to speak, im- 
pregnate society with an ingredient like 
salt to bodily substances, without which, it 
would speedily tend to putrefaction, and 
arrive at a state of decomposition; have 
been pronounced as persons of romantic 
character and airy notions, Utopian schemers, 
over whom imagination has usurped an 
imperative dominion. 

These great supporters, however, of in- 
flexible virtue and unbending integrity, 
instead of being objects of ridicule, are 
entitled to the greatest respect, and ought 
to inspire universal reverence, uncourted, 
unasked, and unsolicited. These intrepid 
supporters of the rights and liberties of 
mankind, are in fact the bulwarks of so. 
ciety ; these illustrious patriots are the 
mighty germs that foster those renovating 
principles which are destined to reflect 
lustre, and achieve honours for the country 
that gave them birth; they are loved by the 
good of their own time, and will be revered 
by the latest posterity to whom their deeds 
are transmitted. 

Tuos. Royce. 
Leicester, Sept. 18th, 1832. 
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Shepherds in the East. 

Tue flocks were tended by servants ; also by 

the sons, and frequently by the daughters, of 
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the owner, who himself was often employed 
in the same service. In the summer they 
generally moved towards the north, or occu- 
pied the loftier part of the mountains ; in the 
winter they returned to the south, or sought 
a favourable retreat in the valleys. A shep- 
herd was exposed to all the changes of the 
season, as the flocks required to be watched 
by day and by night, under the open sky. 
Thus Jacob describes his service :—* In 
the day the drought consumed me, and the 
frost by night; and my sleep departed 
from mine eyes.” So also the shepherds 
were watching their flocks by night, when 
the angel of the Lord came down with the 
glad tidings of a Saviour’s birth, The 
flocks, however, did not give so much 
trouble, as we might imagine such vast 
numbers would. They grew familiar with 
the rules of order, and learned to conform 
themselves to the wishes of their keeper, on 
the slightest notice. They became ac- 
quainted with his voice, and, when called 
by its sound, immediately gathered around 
him, It was even common to give every 
individual of the flock its own name, to 
which it learned to attend, as horses and 
dogs are accustomed to do among us. If 
the keeper’s voice was at any time not 
heeded, or could not reach some straggling 
party, he had but_to tell his dog, who was 
almost wise enough to manage the flock 
by himself, and immediately he was seen 
bounding over the distance, and rapidly 
restoring all to obedience and order. When 
he wanted to remove them from one place 
to another, he called them all together, and 
marched before them with his staff in his 
hand, and his dog by his side, like a general 
at the head of his army. Such is the 
beautiful discipline which is often seen in 
the flocks of the Eastern shepherds. With 
a knowledge of these circumstances, we can 
better understand the language of our 
Saviour, in his beautiful parable of the 
Shepherd and his flock: “The sheep hear 
his voice ; and he calleth his own sheep by 
name, and leadeth them out. And when 
he putteth forth his own sheep, he goeth 
before them, and the sheep follow him, for 
they know his voice. And a stranger they 
will not follow, but will flee from him, for 
they know not the voice of strangers.”* 


Building on the Sand. 


“T will liken him unto a foolish man, which built 
his house upon the sand: and the rain descended, 
and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat 
upon that house; and it fell,” Matt. vii. 26, 27. 


The fishermen of Bengal build their huts, 
in the dry season, on the beds of sand, 
from which the river has retired. When 
the rains set in, which they often do very 
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suddenly, accompanied with violent north. 
west winds, the water pours down in tor- 
rents from the mountains. In one night, 
multitudes of these huts are frequently 
swept away, and the place where they stood 
is, the next morning, undiscoverable.+ 

“It so happened, that we were to wit. 
ness one of the greatest calamities that have 
occurred in Egypt in the recollection of 
any one living. The Nile rose this season 
three feet and a half above the highest mark 
left by the former inundation, with uncom- 
mon rapidity, and carried off several vil- 
lages, and some hundreds of their inhabit- 
ants. I never saw any picture that could 
give a more correct idea of the deluge, than 
the valley of the Nile in this season. The 
Arabs had expected an extraordinary inun- 
dation this year, in consequence of the 
scarcity of water the preceding season ; but 
they did not apprehend it would rise to such 
a height. They generally erect fences of 
earth and reeds round their villages, to keep 
the water from their houses; but the force 
of this inundation baffled all their efforts. 
Their cottages being built of earth, could 
not stand one instant against the current : 
and no sooner did the water reach them, 
than it levelled them with the ground. The 
rapid stream carried off all that was before 
it; men, women, children, cattle, corn, 
every thing, was washed away in an in- 
stant, and left the place where the village 
stood, without any thing to indicate that 
there had ever been a house on the spot.”} 

* Nieven’s Biblical Antiquities. 


+ Ward’s View of the Hindoos, vol. fi. p. 335. 
} Belzoni’s Researches in Egypt, p. 299. 
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Tue astonishing loss of population, which 
those parts of the world have sustained since 
ancient times, is still more affecting. I 
have wandered amidst the ruins of Ephesus, 
and had ocular and auricular demonstra- 
tion, that where once assembled thousands 
exclaimed, “ Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians,” now the eagle screams, the jackal 
moans, the echoes of Mount Prion and 
Mount Coryssus no longer reply to the 
voice of man. I have stood on the hill of 
Laodicea, and I found it without a single 
resident inhabitant. There was, indeed, 
an inferiority in its desolations to those of 
Babylon. Of Babylon it was predicted, 
(Isaiah xiii. 20.) “The Arabian shall not 
pitch tent there.” At Laodicea, the Turco- 
man had pitched his migratory tent in the 
area of its ancient amphitheatre ; but I saw 
neither church nor temple, mosque nor 
minaret, nor a single permanent abode. 
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I paid a visit to the city of Colosse—if 
that, indeed, may be called a visit, which 
left us in some degree of uncertainty whe- 
ther we had actually discovered its remains. 
Colosse has become doubly desolate : its 
very ruins are scarcely visible. Many a 
harvest has been reaped, where Epaphras 
and Archippus laboured. The vine has 
long produced its fruits, where the ancient 
Christians of Colosse lived and died ; and 
the leaves of the forests have for ages 
been strewn upon their graves. The Turks, 
and even the Greeks who reap the harvest, 
and who prune the vine where Colosse 
once stood, have scarcely an idea that a 
Christian church ever existed there, or that 
* large a population is there reposing in 

eath 


How total is the work of demolition and 
depopulation in those regions, is evident 
from the fact, that the site of many ancient 
cities is still unknown. It was owing to 
the exertions of the Rev. F. Arundell, my 
fellow-traveller in Asia, that the remains of 
Apamea and us were brought to 
ight: and there are stili cities mentioned 
in the Acts of the Apostles, which have 
eluded research. Where is Antioch of 
Pisidia? Where are Lystra and Derbe, 
cities of Lycaonia? Where is Perga of 
Pamphylia? We sought for Antioch, on 
our journey through Pisidia; but its place, 
as i? has not been found. 

have myself observed the exactitude 
with which the denunciations of Divine 
anger against the three churches of Ephesus, 
Sardis, and Loadicea have been fulfilled. 
Whilst the other four churches of Asia, 
which are in part commended and in = 
more mildly menaced, are still populous 
cities, and contain communities of nominal 
Christians ; of each of those it may now 
be'said, that “it is empty, and void, and 
waste.” And though “the Arabian may 
ae his tent” at Laodicea, and “ the shep- 

s,” as at Ephesus, “ make their fold 
there,” still have they scarcely “ been in- 
habited or dwelt in from generation to 
generation.” Wild “ beasts of the desert 
lie there”’"—hyznas, wolves, and foxes.— 
“Their houses are full of doleful creatures :” 
scorpions, enormous centipedes, lizards and 
other noxious reptiles, crawl about amidst 
the scattered ruins; and serpents hiss and 
dart along through the rank grass which 
grows among them.—“‘ And owls dwell 
there.” When I was standing beneath the 
three stupendous columns of the Temple 
of Cybele, which are still remaining at 
Sardis, I looked upward, and saw the spe- 
cies of owl which the Greeks call “ Cucku- 
vaia,” perched~on the summit of one of 


them. Its name is derived from its note; 
and as it flits around the desolate ruins 
emitting this doleful sound, it might almost 
seem to have been appointed to chant 
from age to age the dirge of these forsaken 
cities. 

After so many remarks on the desolation 
of ancient cities, it would be culpable in a 
Christian to proceed with his task, without 
adverting to the very solemn lessons which 
these scenes are calculated to teach. When 
I stood amidst these ancient ruins, every 

estal, stone, and fragment appeared to 
ave a voice. A most impressive eloquence 
addressed me from mouldering columns, 
falling temples, ruined theatres, decayed 
arehes, broken cisterns, and from aque- 
ducts, baths, and sarcophagi, and other 
nameless masses of ruin. The very silence 
of the spot had language. The wind, as it 
sighed through the forsaken habitations, 
seemed to carry with it the voice of twenty 
or thirty centuries, I know not if I ever 
spent a more solemn or more edifying day, 
than that which was passed amongst the 
ruins of Ephesus.-— Heartley’s Researches, 
§c. &c. 


—————— 


AN INFIDEL’S TESTIMONY TO THE TRUTH 
OF PROPHECY. 


Tue character of Volney’s writings is too 
well kuown to require many words on our 
part. He devoted his talents to the cause 
of irreligion, and endeavoured to discredit 
revelation in every possible way. His 
Travels in Egypt and Syria, and Ruins 
of Empires, are the two works on which 
his reputation as a man of research and 
genius chiefly rests. But the most com- 
lete refutation of his objections, is to be 
ound in his own pages, from which the 
Religious Tract Society of Paris has se- 
lected a series of irresistible testimonies to 


“the divine truth of Scripture, in which the 


language of prophecy is compared with 
Volney’s own words ; and thus he is made 
an unwilling witness to the cause he sought 
to destroy. The accuracy of his descrip- 
tions is acknowledged by all; so that, even 
as a commentary on the prophecies, we are 
glad to transfer these passages to our Ma- 
gazine. Nor can we invite our reader's 
attention to this subject, without observing, 
that infidelity may in this instance be com- 
pared to the poet’s eagle, who was pierced 
with an arrow feathered from his own 
wing. 

“The kingdom shall cease from Damas- 
cus, and the remnant of Syria.” Isa. xvii. 3. 

“They shall call the nobles (of Edom) 
to the kingdom, but none shall be there, 











and all her princes shall be nothing,” Isa. 
xxxiv. 12. 

“J will cause to cease the kingdom of 
the house of Israel,” Hos. i. 4. 

I surveyed the kingdom of Damascus 
and Edom, of Jerusalem and Samaria, and 
the warlike states of the Philistines, and 
the commercial republics of Pheenicia. 
This Syria, I said to myself, now almost 
depopulated, counted formerly a hundred 

cities. Her plains were covered 

with villages, towns, and hamlets. Every 
where one beheld cultivated fields, {re- 
vented roads, and thickly-studded houses. 

! what has become of those ages of 

y and animation? To what are so 
many brilliant creatures of the land of man 
come !— Ruins of Empires, c. 2. 
Thy riches, (Tyre,) and thy fairs, thy 
ise, thy mariners, and thy pilots, 
thy calkers, and the occupiers of thy mer- 
chandise, and all thy men of war, that are 
in thee, and in all thy company, which is 
in the midst of thee, shall fall into the midst 
of the seas in the day of thy ruin,” Ezekiel 
xxvii, 27. 

Where are those fleets of Tyre, those 
docks of Arad, those arsenals of Sidon, and 
that multitude of sailors, of pilots, of 
dealers, and of soldiers? and those labour- 
ers, those houses, and those flocks, and all 
that creation of moving beings, of which the 
face of the earth was proud ?— Ruins, c. 2. 

“T will make her like the top of a rock. 
It shall be a place for the spreading of nets 
in the midst of the sea,” Ezek. xxvi. 4, 5. 

The whole population of the village con- 
sists of fifty or sixty families, who live ob- 
seurely by cultivating grains, and by fish- 
ing.— Travels, c, 21, 

“T will sell the land (of Egypt) into the 
hand of the wicked : and I will make the 
land waste, and all that is therein, by the 
hand of strangers : I the Lord have spoken 
it,” Ezek. xxx. 12. 

Such is the case of Egypt: torn for three- 
and-twenty centuries from its natural pro- 
prietors, she has seen established succes. 
sively within her, the Persians, the Mace- 
donians, the Romans, the Greeks, the 
Arabs, the Georgians, and lastly, that race 
of Tartars, known by the name of Ottoman 
Turks.— Travels, c. 6. ; 

“Nineveh is empty, and void, and 
waste. Their place is not known where 

are,” Nahum ii. 10; iii, 17. 
re are those battlements of Nine- 
veh ?—Nineveh, whose name scarcely re- 
mains !— Ruins, c. 2 & 4. 

‘* Thus saith the Lord of hosts, The broad 
walls of Babylon shall be utterly broken,” 
Jer. li. 58. 
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Those walls of Babylon, where are they? 
— Ruins, c. 2. 

“ Cast her up as — and her 
—— : let nothing of her be left,” Jerem. 
- 26. 

Babylon has nothing remaining but heaps 
a c. 4. x 

closing this paper, it is right to say, 
that all the extracts have been compass 
with Volney’s work, and that the texts have 
been revised,— Christian Guardian. 
—<— 


ADMONITORY PRECEPTS, 


Apmowition is the most precious of all 
kindnesses ; and therefore they to whom 
we owe this, should be looked upon as our 
chief and greatest benefactors. It was the 
practice of Vespasian, the Roman empe- 
ror, to call himself to an account every 
night for the actions of the day; and as 
often as he had let slip one day without 
doing some good, he entered in his diary 
this memorial—* I have lost a day.” 
Socrates was remarkable for patience 
under calumny, and when one of his 
friends admitted his indifference respecting 
slander, he replied, “They do not hurt 
me, because they do not hit me.” At an- 
other time he said, “ We should not be 
too much moved with reproaches : for if 
they are true, we should amend by them ; 
and if they are false, they are of no con- 


sequence. 

A heathen philosopher once asked a 
Christian, “ Where is God ?” the Christian 
answered, let me first ask you, “ Where 
he is not ?” 

Plato said, “ Passionate persons are like 
men who stand on their heads, they see all 
things the wrong way.” 

Much pride, or little sense, is indicated, 
when we are out of temper at a reasonable 
remonstrance, or a kind reproof. 

William the Conqueror, knowing his 
own deficiencies in learning, used to say, 
that, “An ignorant prince is a crowned 
ass ;” which assertion made so strong an 
impression on his son, afterwards Henry I. 
that he obtained, from his success in learn- 
ing, the surname of Beauclerc, that is, the 
fine scholar. 

Some are so foolish as to interrupt, or 
anticipate, those who speak, instead of 
hearing them out, and thinking before they 
answer. 

The best method of humbling a proud 
man, is to take no notice of him. 

Be punctual even in trifling matters, as 
in meeting a friend, or returning a book ; 
for failing in little things will cause you to 
fail in greater, and render you suspected. 

3T 167.—VOL, XIV. 
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Whatever. be the motive of insult, it is 
always best to overlook it ; for folly scarcely 


ished by neglect. A good temper is one 
of the principal i ients of happiness. 
The story of Melancthon affords a strik- 
ing lecture on the value of time—which 
ver he made an appoint- 
expected not only the hour, but 
inute, to be fixed, that the day might 
run out in the idleness of le 
Spirit is now become a very fashionable 
word; to act with spirit, to speak with 
spirit, means only, to act rashly, and to 
talk indiscreetly. An able man shows spirit 
by gentle w and resolute actions ; he is 
neither hot nor timid, 


Preston Brook, Sept.1832. 8.58. 
—_——o 


WHAT WOULD BE THE RESULT OF UNIVER- 
SAL ABSTINENCE FROM INTOXICATING 
Liquors? 


1. Not an individual would hereafter be- 
come a drunkard. 

2. Many who are now drunkards would 
reform, and would be saved from the drun- 
kard’s grave. 

3. As soon as those who would not re- 
form should be dead, which would be but a 
short time, not a drunkard would be found, 
and the whole land would be free. 

4. More than three-fourths of the pau- 
perism of the country might be prevented, 
and also more than three-fourths of the 
crimes. 

5. One of the grand causes of error in 
principle, and immorality in practice, and 
of all dissipation, vice, and wretchedness, 
were’ a removed. 

6. number, frequency, and severit 
. of diseases would be greatly lessened ; na 
the number and hopelessness of maniacs in 
our land be exceedingly diminished. 

7. One of the greatest dangers of our 
children and youth, and of the principal 
causes of bodily, mental, and moral deterio- 
ration, would be removed. 

8. Loss of property, in one generation, 
to an amount greater than the present value 
of all the houses and lands in the country 
might be prevented. 

_ 9. One of the greatest dangers to our free 

institutions, to the ity of our govern- 

ment, and to all the blessings of civil and 
. religious li » would be removed. 

10. The of the Gospel, and all 
the means which God has appointed for the 
spiritual and eternal good of men, would 
be exceedingly augmented ; and the same 
amount of moral and religious effort might 


be expected to produce more than double 
its present effects. 

11. Multitudes of every generation, 
through all future ages, might be prevented 
from sinking into an untimely grave, and 
into endless torment: they might be trans- 
formed into the Divine image, and pre- 


; some through grace, for the endless joys of 


ven. 

12. God would be honoured, voluntarily 
and actively, by much greater numbers; 
and with greater clearness, and to a greater 
extent, would, through their instrumentality, 
manifest his glory. 

13. Noristhe interest of females inthis sub. 
ject so unimportant as many suppose, More 
than fifty thousand of the daughters of the 
last generation were doomed to the tremen- 
dous curse of having drunken husbands ; and 
of being obliged to train up their children 
under the blasting influence of drunken fa- 
thers. But let the means be furnished to 
extend the principle of abstinence from the 
use of intoxicating liquors throughout our 
country, and the daughters of the next gene- 
ration from this tremendous curse maybe 
free. Their children, and children’s children, 
to all future ages, will rise up, and call their 
deliverers blessed.— Rev. J Edwards.— 
New York Christian Advocate. 
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“* We slight the precious kernel of the stone, 
And toil to polish its rough coat alone.” 


The Progress of Error. 





Sir Anprew laid down the paper. “And 
so,” said Lady Wilmot, “the reform bill 
has passed.” “Yes; it is now become 
law, and I hope we shall hear no more 
about it, for I’m quite sick of the word.” 
“Then we’ve nothing more to do with 
reform.” “Do!” cried Sir Andrew, 
“they’ve done nothing; it has all been 
talk as yet. It remains to be put in force.” 
“Qh! how delightful. Surely you mean 
to reform, Sir Andrew.” “I! what have 
I to do with it; I’m no national character.” 
“Bat if ‘charity begins at home,’ surely 
reform ought.” “Then you mean to begin 
with me,” said Sir Andrew, puzzled in 
conjecturing his sister’s meaning.” ‘Why, 
yes; do you know, ‘brother, that you are 
very old-fashioned.” “Well!” “That you 
live in an old-fashioned house,” “ Well!” 
“and if it isn’t pulled down, it will soon 
tumble about your ears.” Sir Andrew 
stared with astonishment. “ What’s the 
meaning of all this! Lady Wilmot, are 
you mad—turned radical quite?” “ Per- 
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haps J’d better say no more; you don't 
like to hear disagreeable truths.” “ Dis. 
agreeable ; on my conscience, to tell me 
I’m an old-fashioned. fellow! It signifies 
nothing; it is what all my ancestors were 
before me. Yet, if I must be reformed for 
the sake of antiquity, it is but an empty 
reason for an unnecessary act.” “Ay; you 
never will be convinced. Here is the very 
house we live in, so old and so gloomy, it 
quite gives me the horrors to look at it.” 
“For that reason I venerate and esteem it.” 
“And there is the dark closet where the 
rusty armour hangs, into which not a soul 
dares enter, because it has been haunted for 
the last two centuries. Altogether it is a 
most dull, and frightful place to live, or 
rather to die in.” 

“Then pray what would be your wish 
respecting it?” ‘TI would pull it down, 

build an elegant mansion after the 
modern style. Your two old trees, 
that give the gardener so much trouble to 
trim, should be cut down, and a beautiful 
shrubbery should be laid out instead of 
those finical fountains and flowers.” “ And 
pray what would be your next step of 
reform?” “I would send away your 
heavy lumbering old coach, and substitute 
an elegant chariot in its stead. I would 
give up to the plough your steady, sure- 
footed, thick-legged horses, and procure 
steeds rather more spirited.” “To break 
my neck, I suppose. Well! and what 
next?” “TI would then proceed to my 
worthy brother, Sir Andrew.” “ You want 
to give me a new face, hey?” “ Why, no, 
T’ll not quarrel with family looks ; but your 
—your manners, Sir Andrew.” “Manners! 
I understand you. But an old-fashioned 
fellow must have old-fashioned-manners.” 
“Why must he? What a pity it is that a 
sensible man should offend by rude and 
disagreeable behaviour.” “ If people will 
be offended with truth and sound sense, 
it’s a great pity; I shall care but little to 
palliate them. And now, my dear sister, 
allow me to take up the subject, for it is a 
very important one.” You look serious, 
Sir Andrew, are you going to read me a 
sermon?” “Why, no, I'll speak it extem- 
pore, and I'll take my text from Macken- 
zie’s ‘ Man of the World,’ ” 

“ Politeness taught as an art is ridicu- 
lous : as the expression of liberal sentiment 
and courteous manners, it is truly valuable. 
There is a politeness of the heart, which is 
confined to no rank, and dependent upon 
no education ; the desire of obliging, which 
@ man possessed of this quality will univer- 
sally show, seldom fails of pleasing, though 
his style may differ from that of modern 
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refinement.” Now, 'you'see in what true 
iteness and 


“What a novel idea!” 
fashioned, as it happens. 
you to observe the tinsel and artificial orna- 
ments of modern life, and tell me if you 
think they too spring from benevolence.” 
“T should hope that they do.” ‘I fear not. 
td the conduct of the age, and see 
how differently it speaks and acts. A su- 
rficial politeness covers selfishness with 
its film, and may perhaps deceive the inex- 
perienced and unwary, but true nobleness 
of feeling must turn aside from it in dis- 


“Now, what would Lord Chesterfield 
say to that?” “I care not: his letters have 
contributed their share to the manners of 
the times, but whether their influence has 
been beneficial or not, I have always 
doubted. His lordship has made the prin- 
ciple of his politeness to be, not genuine 
benevolence, but selfishness masked with 
hypocritical kindness.” “ How satirical 
you are, Sir Andrew!” “Now, indeed, 
language is perverted and refined, in order 
that the same ideas, conveyed under a dif- 
ferent form, may not shock.” “To be 
sure. What! would you have no mercy 
on our feelings on the refinement of sensi- 
bility?” “True sensibility is a lovely trait 
in human nature, but it is rarely to be met 
with. Its counterfeit, which is so current, 
is too disgusting to receive mercy. The 
world exerts itself to appear amiable under 
whatever appearance it can assume: even 
almsgiving, and the bestowment of money 
on religious or benevolent purposes, is too 
generally given only in ostentation.” 

“Oh! Sir Andrew, how uncharitable 
you are!” “And so I ever would be to 
vice, let it assume as specious a disguise 28 
it may. Besides this hypocritical ostenta- 
tion, there is a constant endeavour, in some 
classes of society, to appear more wealthy 
and more ble they really are ; 
and to this bauble they sacrifice their com- 
fort and happiness.” “ But is it not lawful 
to endeavour to rise in the world ?” “It is 
not their endeavour to rise, that I would 
censure ; but their constant efforts to appear 
what they are not, to patch up their pri 
—by the bye, you recollect Mr. Hogg !” 
“Oh! yes; I shall never forget the bra- 
zier’s son.” “The father, a 
man in the city, by dint of economy and 
industry, acquired a tolerable fortune ; but, 
with an error too common among trades- 
men, determined to bring ~ te son to a 
gentleman’s expectations, so the young 
man by nature and education despised the 
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see that forwardness, and aping after gen- 
tility, without thinking of brass, without talk- 
ing of brass.” 


forgive his aping after gentility. Why, to be 
iia sae te be very 
wise ; there’s ing like being a gentle- 
man—so the world thinks.” “ But it didn’t 
last long, for he soon left us. Do you know 
has become of him?” “ He was ga- 
as a bankrupt last week.” ‘ Bank- 
rupt !” ejaculated Lady Wilmot, dropping 


her work, “ Did he still on business?” 
“Yes, indeed; he ed to do so, 
under the old-fashioned name of Hogge. 


ret, as he paid but little attention to it 


death. Mr. Hogge became a gentleman be- 
money, and a bankrupt because 
he was a gentleman,” “ But why should 
he become bankrupt for being a gentle- 
man.” “No necessity for it at all; but so 


Poor fellow!” “Though may 
some clzim upon our pity, he has 
upon -_ censure, — a —_ to 
a gentleman, 

the Sean; armen humble trades- 
he is guilty of the most fraudulent 
” “Mr. H danced very 
ly though. I’ve o thought it a 
pity he was a brazier.” “ Well! for 
part, I rather pitied him because he 
trodden in the steps 
of his father, he might still have remained 
a respectable member of society. But 
now that the source of his gains has failed, 
he is despised by his father's friends for his 
ridiculous pride, and his fashionable asso- 
ciates care no longer to dissemble their 
contempt.” “ Yes, as you say, it was very 
wrong. Then I suppose he must now go 
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where, But, if by the assistance of his 
friends, he resumes his father’s business, it 
is to be hoped that he will endeavour to lay 
aside the gentleman’s notions, and take up 
the tradesman’s.” ‘Such a nice head of 
hair too, and he sings so prettily!” “Well, 
he may brush his brass with his hair; and 
as for singing, it will make his business 
more cheerful.” 

“You're very unfeeling, Sir Andrew, 

have no pity for the poor young man, 
t must be a very dull change for him ; he 
must not ex any more pleasure as 
as he lives.” ‘‘ But it will be well for him, 
if he profits by the lesson misfortune has 
taught him. he can now discard the 
empty notions of gentility for the sober 
application of a tradesman, and aim at 
being table rather than to be thought 
genteel, he may still live comfortably.” 
* T declare you seem to be quite an enemy 
to any thing genteel ; but I can assure you 
that gentility makes a man a great 
more amiable than learning.” “ Humph !” 
said Sir Andrew, and resumed his 
of the paper. “ Itis as I said; you don’t 
like disagreeable truths,” rejoined Lady 
Wilmot. ‘Then the point still remains to 
be argued, whether we are not surfeited 
with polite hypocrisy, and external genti- 
lity.” “Oh no; that is not my meaning. 
Let us have politeness without hypocrisy, 
and genuine worth without deception.” 
“ The first words of reason,” said Sir An- 
drew, “that I’ve heard from you this 
morning.” ‘Then I hope they will not 
be thrown away, since they have been so 
scarce.” ‘*I hope not, for it is obvious 
to any person of reflection, that politeness 
is a graceful polish to conversation and 
manners, and gives them at least the ap. 
pearance of being amiable.” “And gen- 
tility appears to be the modernizing of 
respectability, and embellishing it with the 
variegated ornaments of taste.” 

“ Well, Sir Andrew, what objection can 
you have to these?” “None at all. My 
objection lies to the assumption of them, 
to hollow politeness where benevolence has 
left nothing but her garb, to that constant 
aping after gentility, to the reigning desire 
of oa pes wiser = — = 
richer and more respectable, we 
are. And this, it must be confessed, me 
leading foible of the age, that nothing can 
affect but ridicule, and that nought can 
— but painful experience.” 

aconsfield, J. A.B. 
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EFFECTS OF A 8TROKE OF LIGHTNING, 
WHICH OCCURRED ON THE 13TH OF 
APRIL, 1832. 


One of the most awful, and at the same 
time grand phenomena of nature, is exhi- 
bited, when the electric fluid has accumu- 
lated in the upper regions of the atmo- 
sphere, and darts with destructive and 
deadly violence to the earth, A thunder- 
storm scarcely passes over any part of the 
country, but we hear of buildings de- 
yer stacks burnt, or lives lost: and 
such is the — with which the fluid 

and passes through the human 
body, in most cases depriving the indivi- 
dual of life, that before he can even think 
of guarding against the stroke, he is hurried 
into an eternal world. Any facts, there- 
fore, relating so this direful phenomenon, 
must be at all times interesting, not only 
to the philosopher ; but also to the general 
reader: we shall, therefore, without further 
remark, introduce an accurate statement of 
facts, relative to a stroke of lightning which 
occurred on the 13th of April last, a little 
distance from Tenbury ; written by Benja- 
min Boddington, Esq. of Badger Hall, and 
which Mr. Faraday has communicated to 
the world through the medium of the Phi- 
losophical Magazine. 

It appears from the statement, that Mr. 
and Me. F. Boddir were riding in 
the barouche seat of their post-chariot ; 
when rain beginning to fall, and distant 
thunder being heard, Mr. Boddington 
put up an umbrella ; but perceiving it was 
an old one, and somewhat torn, he gave it 
to his wife, to hold over her bonnet, while 
he put up another. While extending the 
latter, a flash of lightning struck them both 
senseless, threw the horses on the ground, 
and cast the post-boy to a considerable 
distance : the servants who were inside the 
carriage were unhurt. Mrs. Boddington 
stated, that she neither saw the flash, nor 
heard the thunder ; but her first conscious- 
ness. was the feeling of suffocation : she felt, 
however, that they had been struck by 
lightning. 

The of the electric fluid, as con- 
nected with Mrs. Boddington, was traced 
most distinctly. It struck the umbrella 
she held in her hand, which was made of 
cotton, and had lost the ferule that is usu- 
ally placed at the end of the stick ; so that 
there was no point to attract the spark. 
This it literally shivered to pieces, the 
springs in the handle were forced out, the 
wires that extended the whalebone broken, 
og covering rent into a thousand 
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From the wires the fluid eke the 
wire attached to the edge of her bonnet, 
the cotton thread twisted round the wire 
being burnt off at the place of entrance 
over the left eye. From this part the fluid 
crossed the back of the head, and 
down into the neck above the left shoul- 
der ; it singed the hair it came in contact 
with in its ; made a hole in a 
handkerchief that was. round her throat ; 
and zi ed along the skin of her neck 
to the steel busk of her stays, leaving a 
painful wound, and affecting the hearing of 
the left ear. The busk was enclosed in a 


brown- r case, which was ee on 
the outade, and the busk for about a 
quarter of an inch on the upper surface, 
where it presented a blistered ——— 
Its passage down the busk could not be 
traced in any way ; but its exit at the bot- 
tom was as Clearly indicated as its entrance 
at the top; the steel was fused in the same 
manner, and the paper perforated in the 
same way, but on the opposite side. 

The fluid, in passing through the busk, 
communicated to it some curious magne- 
tie properties: both ends were found 
strongly to attract the south pole of the 
needle, and the upper ae for some con- 
siderable way down, e point of north- 
ern attraction was about one-third of the 
length of the busk. from the bottom ; the 
greatest portion of the busk had conse- 
quently acquired southern attraction. The 
passage of the fluid through the gown and 
— was distinguished by marks of 

uming ; and upon its leaving the busk, it 
pierced the inside of the stays, and all the 
garments under them ; and penetrated both 
thighs, where it left deep wounds. It next 
perforated every article on which she sat, 
and tore the cloth which covered the 
cushion very extensively: the passage of 
the fluid through the cushion, which was 
stuffed with horse-hair, could not be traced ; 
but the cloth edge of the cushion imme- 
diately behind where Mrs. Boddington sat, 
was torn outwards, and the leather that 
covered the iron was forced off in the same 
spot, clearly marking its egress from the 
cushion, and entrance in the iron. 

The above are the facts connected with 
Mrs. Boddington, and the statement pro- 
ceeds to notice the facts connected with 
Mr. Boddington, previous to tracing the 
further progress of the fluid. Mr. Bod- 
dington, it appears, was insensible for 
about the space of ten minutes, and when 
he revived he was perfectly unconscious of 
what had occurred: he felt his eyesight 
affected, and pain all over him. The um- 
brella, which he was extending, was made 
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of silk, 0 it fluid principally 
oars to his left 2 
[ireae but alight damaged. A portion of 
it, however, le a hole in the brim of his 
eos and burnt off all the hair below it, to- 
some hears the eye-brows and eye-lashes. 
electric stream shattered the left hand, 
fused the gold shirt-buttons, and tore the 
clothes in a most extraordinary manner ; 
forcing parts of them, together with the 
buttons, to a considerable distance : it in- 
flicted a deep wound on the wrist, and laid 
the arm bare to the elbow; which is pre- 
sumed to have been, at the moment, very 
near his left waistcoat-pocket, in which 
there was a knife; as this was forced from 
its situation, every article of dress torn 
away, and a severe wound made on his 
body : it also made a wound on his back, 
and set fire to bis clothes in its passage to 
the iron of the seat. 

Another portion descended to the right 
hand which held the lower part of the stick 
of the umbrella: this was attracted by the 
sleeve-button, where it made a wound, 

down the arm, (which it disco- 

, and broke the skin off in two small 
places,) to a gold pencil-case in the right 
waistcoat pocket. The great coat which 
he wore was very thick ; this was: torn to 
pieces, and the coat immediately above the 
waistcoat pocket much rent: but the waist- 
coat itself was merely perforated in two 
places, where the fluid approached the 
pencil case, and where it receded from it : 
at this part it set fire to his trowsers and 
drawers; and inflicted a deep wound 
round his back, (the whole of which was 
literally flayed,) in its passage to the iron 
of the seat. It is worthy of notice, that 
when the fluid arrived at the pencil-case, it 
had accumulated so much intensity, as to 
melt one end thereof, and displace a cor- 
nelian seal at the other extremity : and it 
may also be remarked, that a very striking 
difference was observable in the wounds of 
Mr. and Mrs. Boddington: her’s were 
fractures of the flesh ; and his, on the con- 
trary, whether deep. or shallow, were all 
burns, and had a white and blistered ap- 
pearance. 

After passing over Mr. and Mrs: Bod- 
dington in the manner above described, the 
whole shock was collected in the iron that 
formed the back of the barouche seat : the 
leather attached to it was torn off; the iron 
broken in two, immediately opposite the 
spring ; and the ends of the fractured parts 
bent forward, so as nearly to touch it. By 
this conveyance it is supposed the electric 
fluid diffused itself over the whole of the 
under-carriage, and passed to the earth by 


the tires of the wheels, as four holes were 
made in the road at the points they touched 
at the moment of the shock. ey were 
about fifteen inches in diameter, perfectly 
round, and nearly as deep as they were 
wide: the stones ap to be thrown 
out.as if done by a miner’s blast. 

The horse which the postilion rode was 
found to be dead, but no wound was visi. 
ble, nor any apparent cause for his death : 
the brass front of the bridle was indented 
inwards, as if struck with a hammer, and a 
corresponding mark was found on the bone 
of the head ; from this spot to the termi- 
nation of the spine, the flesh was quite 
black and putrid for about the space of 
three inches, and there were diverging 
marks of the ‘same nature on each side of 
the head, which passed under the throat : 
similar but much wider ones were observed 
on the flanks.* 

The spot on which the accident occurred 
was elevated ground ; but by no means the 
summit of the surrounding country : on the 
contrary, there were many higher hills in 
the neighbourhood, and the road was so 
much hollowed out, that the banks must 
have been nearly equal to the height of 
the carriage. 

In a field to the right, within a few yards 
of the hedge, and exactly opposite to where 
the shock took place, was a very high pear- 
tree, which bore no trace of injury. The 
statement concludes with a few collateral 
facts. The landlord of the inn at Tenbury 
was sitting in his parlour talking to another 
person, when he saw the flash of lightning 
that must have caused the accident; he 
observed to his companion, that he had 
never before seen so singular a flash, as it 
appeared to divide into four parts when it 
came within about thirty yards of the earth. 
From this circumstance, and the traces of 
the different strokes being so distinct, Mr. 
Boddington considers that they were not 
struck by a single discharge of electric 
matter, but were enveloped in a mass of 
electricity. The fluid appears to have per- 
vaded the atmosphere, as many things were 
magnetized that were not in the line of any 
of the tracks that could be traced. Parts of 
Mr. Boddington’s watch were highly mag- 
netized, especially the balance-wheel : this 
was shown to Mr. Faraday when at Oxford, 
who set it afloat on a cork, and found the 
= so well defined, that ‘Mr. Boddington 

since had it mounted as a compass. 

Mr. Boddington in conclusion regrets 
that more minute researches were not made 





* It appears that the fluid through the 
brain, and along the spine; and thus the death of 
the animal may be accounted for. 
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at the time, as to these facts; but states 

that whoever has watched over the sick béd 

of a beloved son, with but faint hopes of 

his recovery, will not be surprised that phi- 

losophical investigations were all absorbed 

in the deeper interest of the affections. 
a — 


CREATION,-——NO. VII. 
(Second Series.) 


We have at length arrived at the morning 
of the last day occupied by Elohim in the 
creation of the universe, and find it noted : 
“ And God said, Let the earth bring forth 
the living creature after his kind, cattle, and 
creeping thing, and beast of the earth, after 
his kind: and it was so. And God made 
the beast of the earth after his kind, and 
cattle after their kind, and every thing that 
creepeth upon the earth after his kind : and 
God saw that it was good. And to every 
beast of the earth, and to every fowl of the 
air, and to every thing that creepeth upon 
the earth, wherein there is life, God said, 
I have given every green herb for meat: 
and it was so.” Or, as it may be rendered, 
Elohim commanded, Let the earth become 
prolific, bearing life, the creatures of mo- 
tion, according to their varieties: cattle and 
prone animals, and the beasts of the earth, 
according to their varieties, And it was 
established. Elohim formed the beasts of 
the earth according to their varieties ; the 
cattle according to their kind, and every 
creature prone upon the earth according to 
his variety. And Elohim surveyed the 
whole, and behold it was beautifully per- 
fect. And to every animal of the terrene, 
to every winged of the ethereal, and to 
every creature prone upon the earth pos- 
sessing life, Elohim pronounced, I have 
given even every green herb: to them it is 
sustenance. And it was established. 

In this last day of creation, we behold, 
as we have during every preceding day, a 
steady progression in the great work, and 
also a forward movement, as to the dignity 
of the subjects formed. We have before 
us, in the former part of this day’s work, 
the last link in the chain of creation, which 
connects man with the clods of the earth ; 
and in the latter part thereof, we shall be- 
hold man, himself, the very last link in that 
chain, connecting matter and spirit ; and in 
this spirit we behold the bond of union 
between the created atoms, and the un- 
created, eternal Elohim. The dignity of 
the animals, called on this day into exist- 
ence, is obvious, from the written word, 
which declares : “ All flesh is not the same 
flesh ; but there is one kind of flesh of men, 


another flesh of beasts, another of fishes, and 
another of birds.” For there we have, in the 
order of being, the beasts which were this day 
created, ranked next unto man, who is the 
head of the creation ; and, indeed, the shade 
of difference between the structure of certain 
of these animals, which approach nearest to 
the corporeal frame of man, is only per- 
ceptible to a nice examiner, 

e power of extracting heat from the 
atmosphere is an attribute of a hot-blooded 
animal, such as this day received being: 
for this power, by which the whole animal 
frame, and especially the vital parts thereof, 
maintain a temperament higher than the 
surrounding air, is essential to the being of 
these animals ; and whenever this power be- 
comes extinct, the animal dies. The extrac- 
tion of heat from the atmosphere takes place 
in the act of breathing; atmospheric air, 
which contains latent heat, is inhaled ; and 
in the high; temperature of the lungs, this 
latent heat is suddenly rendered active ; and 
the incessant repetitions of the act of breath- 
ing, supplies the heat in perpetuity, so as to 
= the temperament from day to day. 

e act of breathing, while it is incessant, 
is involuntary, and even unconscious. The 
act of breathing, in an animal not amphi- 
bious, is incessant ; hence the exclamation, 
“ Man, whose breath is in his nostrils.” 
For in its passage to and from the lungs, 
the breath is perpetually ing through 
the mouth or nostrils, and of course, al- 
though it is not stationary, it is always there ; 
yet there fleeting, as is his passage through 
time. The act of breathing is involuntary. 
The breath does not depend upon incessant 
recurrences to acts of will, in the animal 
breathing. Happy is it for the creature that 
this is not the case: for the whole attention 
of the animal would be completely en- 
grossed, did every act of breathing depend 
upon a distinct act of the will, during its 
waking hours; and during the hours of rest, 
such incessant acts of will would banish 
sleep. If we attempt, indeed, to amend 
the Leathing by recurring to acts of will, 
our efforts are abortive; for we soon dis- 
cover that we breathe more freely in the 
natural way, than by our artificial mode. 
Breathing is, also, an unconscious act. 
Unless we turn our attention to the subject, 
we do not perceive the several acts; but 
the process of breathing continues as re- 
gularly as if we directed the whole. Thus 
are the whole of the animal, as well as 
mental, powers in man, left perfectly unen- 
cumbered and undistracted, to the free 
exercise of whatever functions or duties the 
wants or the pleasure of the animal require. 
What wisdom, what power, what  perfec- 
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will of the animal, and had the ci of 


the unenviable _— of its existence ! 

Perhaps the ing of an animal may 
be thus defined: Cold air is suddenly in- 
troduced into the cavity of elastic lungs, 
re is hi ~ a the 
atmosphere; this cold air is as suddenly rare- 
fied, and, of course, expanded: but the 
cavity being already full of air, this expan- 
sion acts upon the elasticity of the lungs, 
and contracts their volume. The reaction 
of the elastic lungs expels the air; but as 
the air, thus acted upon, escapes freely 
through the mouth or nostrils, the lungs, by 
the force of the spring of contraction, ex- 
pand beyond the natural volume ; and then 
a second re-action of the lungs leaves a 
cavity for, and inhales air from, the atmo- 
sphere, to fill up the vacuity: this air, in 
its turn, is rarefied and expelled ; and thus 
in succession may the acts of breathing in 
a hot-blooded animal perpetuate its breath. 
The reverse of all these may perpetuate this 
in a cold-blooded animal. 

“ Elohim formed the beasts of the earth 
according to their varieties, the cattle ac- 
cording to their kind, and every creature 
prone upon the earth according to his 
variety.” The Great Creator here notes 
three distinct classes of animals; each of 
which, in the order in which they stand, de- 
mands our attention. As the amphibious, 
aqueous, and airy animals, were created for 
the air and waters—to swim and fly—so 
are the animals on this day called forth by 
the Omnific Word intended to stock the 
land—to run, walk, and creep, upon, or 
neat, the earth’s surface. Rich are the 
varieties of these, equally with those created 
on the preceding day ; unwearied by pre- 
vious , vast as they were, creation is 
not cut short, much less abandoned ; for on 
this eventful day, the superiority of the work 
rises as transcendently over the former day's 
work as any one of these do over the other: 
so true it is, that “ Jehovah, which made 
heaven and earth, neither slumbereth nor 


first ‘class of animals here enu- 
merated are the beasts of the earth. The 
and rhinoceros of the land, in the 

vast, may rank with the whale and the hip- 
popotamus of the waters; and quadrupeds 
of every grade, from these to the lion, and 


down to the squirrel, and even to the field- 
mouse, seem to be included here: sup- 
posing the next class, the cattle, to consist 
only of animals domesticated by man. If 
the fluids teemed with life, the earth, be- 
come ific, bears life also in abundance. 
Here the majestic lion, the tiger arrayed in 
grandeur, and with beauty,the leopard tribes, 
in all the varieties of fur, even to the cat of 
the woods, range at large and in numerous 
districts possess the earth : while the bear, the 
wolf, the hyena, the jackal, the fox, and a 
host of others, independent of man, are, 
“ like the wild ass, used to the wilderness, 
that snuffeth up the wind at her pleasure, 
and in her occasion who can turn her 
away?” The teeth, the tongues, the vitals, 
the blood, the juices, the arteries, the veins, 
the sinews, the bones, the skin, the hair, 
the nails, and all their several members, 
included in the head, the neck, the body, 
the feet, and tail, are so curious, so admi- 
rably adapted to their several uses, and so 
fitly joined each to each, that infinite wis- 
dom here shines equally conspicuous in all 
the parts of these multifarious animals as it 
does in the whole. On this class, which 
includes the whole of the wild animals, 
volumes have been written in every age ; 
we are, therefore, in possession of the 
recorded wisdom and experience of all the 
ages of the world upon this interesting 
subject, amounting to a mass of informa- 
tion, which it is impossible to epitomize 
into the narrow limits of these essays. 
Whoso runneth, may read ; and while he 
reads, may he adore the Creator ! 

The second class of animals on this day 
created are the cattle. Of these we note a 
rich variety, from the huge ox to the 

igmy antelope, whose lowing and whose 

leating are familiar to our ears, Every 
nation and every clime has its variety of 
this class of animals, domesticated for the 
uses of man and for his pleasure, whose 
habits are restrained by culture, and disci- 
plined to subserve his purposes, to which 
their docility bows, and to which their 
strength is turned, ministering to him from 
day to day. For man to have been alone 
would not have been well, therefore man- 
kind are each to each social and fraternal ; 
but for man to have been alone, excepting 
only his brother man, would not have 
good, for where all are equal, an object is 
wanting whereto to bow the mind. Bat 
the inferior animals, ministering to his 
wants, returning his caresses, learning wis- 
dom at his voice, and obeying the intima- 
tions of his will, while they bow the man, 
they lead him up to his munificent Head, 
who hath thus given him life, and ali 
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things. In volumes of natural history, 
and in the journals of travellers, we read 
descriptions of wild animals, and are 
treated with anecdotes illustrative of their 
manners, but the domestic animals are a 

of the volume of creation, spread wide 
open before us from day to day, wherein 
we cannot but read, whether we will learn 
or not, to acknowledge the hand that feeds 
us and them. This class of animals are, 
in several instances, endowed with the 
powers of rumination, whereby the food, 
when imperfectly masticated, is returned 
into the palate and rechewed, which we 
term, chewing the cud; horns also and 
hoofs crown many of their heads, and 
defend their feet; while a familiarity of 
manner, aloof from the fears betrayed by 
wild animals on the approach of man, ren- 
ders them rather associates with, than foes, 
even to the tender branches of his house- 
hold. 

The third class of beings on this day 
called forth, are the creatures prone upon 
the earth. The whole of that beautiful, but, 
to man, hateful tribe of animals, denomi- 
nated serpents, which, by the undulations 
of their flexible bodies glide over the 
earth’s surface, and hiss away their ene- 
mies, belong to this class. Some of these 
are of the most enormous size, while others, 
even deadly vipers, are not larger than a 
worm. The earth-worms, also, and of 
worms varieties abundant, class here, toge- 
ther with insects having feet, all but innu- 
merable. It is to these that the inspired 
volume, minute as they are, sends man to 
receive a lesson on diligence and foresight ; 
when it says, “Go to the ant, thou slug- 
gard; consider her ways, and be wise : 
which, having no guide, overseer, or ruler, 

videth her meat in the summer, and 
gathereth her food in the harvest.” We be- 
hold the labours of these indefatigable 
insects, which swarm around their ant-hill, 
at once their store-house and their home, 
with astonishment at the evident vigour of 
their bodies, and the no less conspicuous 
instinct, which, in their judicious and me- 
thodical labours, carries them up to that 
point in the chain of being, which so nearly 
approaches mind. Here, as heretofore, 
even to enumerate would overcharge our 
paper ; such is the abundance, for we can- 
not say redundance, seeing nothing is cre- 
ated in vain, which every where presents it- 
self in the creation of God. 

“And Elohim surveyed the whole, and, 
behold, it was beautifully perfect:” All 
were pronounced to be perfect, rich, and 
good, on the day in which they were seve- 
tally created, from the first survey to the 
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last—no one day in this respect differed 
from another; indeed, how could it 
sibly be otherwise? The great Creator 
was, is, and for ever will be, holy, just, and 
good, and therefore good alone can 

ceed from Him. It is in Infinite Wisdom 
to conceive good, and it is equally in Infi- 
nite Power to execute the good when it was 
once determined—the will and the work 
are one. What a lesson are those daily 
surveys made by the Creator, of all that was 
done in the day, to man! ; 

“ And to every animal of the terrene, to 
every winged of the ethereal, and to every 
creature prone upon the earth, possessing 
life, Elohim pronounced, I have given even 
every green herb: to them it is sustenance.” 
The bodies of all these animals were com- 
posed of earth, and their fluids of water, 
united to gas, the whole being tempered 
with caloric; and the director implanted 
in each, is the most subtile principle 
of which matter is capable, namely, in- 
stinct, This principle directs the animal, 
and when hungry it eats, when thirsty it 
drinks, when weary it sleeps, when blithe- 
some it frolics, and when deprived, ag- 
grieved, or afflicted, it moans. A creature 
that moves, digests, and evacuates, con- 
sumes its substance, and must, therefore, 
feed, or be fed. The vegetable finds iis 
own food within the scope of its location, 
and if within these limits it cannot secrete 
enough of genial matter to sustain its 
waste, and maintain its substance, it must 
languish, decay, and die: but the animal, 
being a locomotive being, can roam at 
will ; and if a small district does not afford 
him genial supplies, he lays a larger under 
contribution. To instinct, the senses are 
subservient; the animal sees, smells, 
touches and tastes, and whatever offends 
his senses, unless sore pressed with hunger, 
he rejects. Thus the animal which must 
seek his food, and is endowed with a will 
to choose it, is provided with organs suited 
to his wants; while the vegetable, which is 
fed by the genial matter which surrounds 
it, provides for itself by its own affinities 
—the one feeds, the other is fed; but both 
are furnished with the requisites of life, and 
live. How beautifully diversified, how rich 
in life, is creation ! 

The declaration here made on the gift of 
every green herb to the animals on this day 
created, namely. ‘*To them it is suste- 
nance,” must be attended to in its course. 
This was the day of creation, the day of 
primeval purity, of innocence and peace, 
and I doubt not, the food then assigned to 
the animals was adapted to their wants, 
genial to their frame, and calculated, under 
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INDICATIVE SIGNS OF DISPOSITION. 


have already observed, 
last and highest link in the chain of crea- 
tion—the link which connects matter and 
spitit—in whom we, at once, behold matter, 
connecting him with the animals, and spirit 
connecting him with the infinite God ; and 
upon man hung the well-being of this 
whole sphere. Head of all, and the bond 
of union for all, with the living God, while 
he stood firm, all were sustained ; and when 
he fell, the whole fell with him. Alas, how 
changed are all things here! To whata 
depth his fall precipitated this else fair 
sphere, is but imperfectly known, even to 
men who have made it the business of their 
lives, and have lived long to observe upon 
it; while to the man who has merely 
skimmed the surface of things, it is 
hidden in impenetrable darkness. I origi- 
nally intended, after having concluded the 
history of creation, to have entered upon a 
regular investigation of the operations of 
the curse throughout the sphere we inhabit ; 
inning with the third p seve of Genesis, 
ending with the ninth chapter, which 
includes the destruction of the old world 
by the general deluge ; but the materials [ 
have already prepared could not be com- 
pressed into less than eight or ten essays, 
which would occupy the whole year; and 
I have not courage to undertake the com- 
pression of this matter. 


King Square, Sept. 5, 1832. 


W. CoLpweLt. 


a 
INDICATIVE SIGNS OF DISPOSITION, 


Ir bas been the opinion of many philoso- 
both ancient and modern, that the 
disposition and temper of individuals may 
be ascertained by various indications of 
external structure. Hence has arisen the 
physiognomical system of Lavater, and the 
more recent but complicated theory of 
phrenology by Gall and Spurzheim. 

Of the first, or system of physiognomy, 
considerable probability exists, respecting 
accuracy of determination, and that from 
the following reasons :— 

1. The operation of the passions, when 
they are habitually indulged, and suffered 
to rule the conduct unsubdued by the re- 
straining hand of reason, will be found, on 
investigation, to have a powerful influence 
on the muscular structure; and conse- 
quently on the features of the face, which 


will thus acquire a different expression 
at different pe iods of life. It has often 
been o! , for example, that drunkards 
have large and red noses. Now, this most 
— arises from the accelerated circu- 
ation occasioned by the liquor, and the 
viscidity of the blood being thus forced 
through the small vessels which are plen- 
tifully distributed over this organ: yet it 
does not follow, that all those who have red 
noses are drunkards, as this peculiarity may 
arise from bodily constitution as well as in- 
temperate habits; though the latter, from 
the above reason, is likely to occasion it. 

Again, anger, and general irritability 
of temper, will induce a constriction of 
some of the muscles of the face, particularly 
those of the mouth and chin, which often 
cause a fixed expression to mark the coun- 
tenance. Grief preying upon the mind 
will also have a similar effect. These are 
to be attributed to that mysterious union 
which exists between the soul and body 
during their co-operative action, since they 
are often much mitigated during sleep, and 
sometimes they entirely subside after death. 

2. Habit also has a considerable effect 
on the muscular parts of the face, in which 
—— character greatly consists. 

p thought and mental abstraction are 
apt to produce a wrinkled forehead, and 
constriction of the mouth; which is often 
far from the natural expression of the coun- 
tenance, when the mind is engaged with 
light and pleasing thoughts; but if con- 
stantly employed in deep reflection, this 
character may become as much fixed by the 
mere force of habit, as that arising from 
anger or grief. 

3. Hereditary disposition may have a 
powerful influence in producing physiog- 
nomical character, according to the opinion 
of some writers on this subject, though the 
problem is involved in too much mystery 
to admit of actual demonstration. 

4. Though passion, habit, and hereditary 
disposition are thus allowed their full in- 
fluence in producing indicative signs of dis- 
position, as far as the operation of the mind 
on the muscular structure of the face is 
concerned, it becomes extremely doubtful 
whether the same causes can be allowed to 
produce the same effects on the ossific 
structure of the face; which constitutes, 
what Lavater terms, the facial angle, and 
gives a general character to the whole coun- 
tenance, by which the disposition can be 
determined. Much less can we yield to 
the doctrine, that the organs of the medul- 
lary substance of the brain can, by their 
expansion, through the influence of senti- 
ment or passion operating at and after the 
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of puberty, when the bone is fully 
Sentd, impress its substance, and occasion 
those external developments which form 


have imagined, that indi- 
cations of disposition may be collected 
from hand-writing. This, however, admits 
of much doubt ; for though there can be 
no question that the mind, acting upon the 
animal machine, has considerable influence 
over the motions of the hand in wiiting, 
through the medium of the nervous system, 
in moments of passion, excitement, or ill- 
ness ; yet these are transient in their effects, 
and cannot operate with certainty on the 
hand under a state of bodily health and 
mental composure. In considering the sub- 
ject of hand-writing we may observe—that 
it has been an art cultivated for its utility 
in all ages and countries. It is a perfectly 
imitative art, like drawing ; and of its most 
ancient state, the Hebrew, Egyptian; Baby- 
lonian, Persian, Arabic, and other Oriental 
engraved and written characters, now in 
existence, afford specimens. In later times, 
in our own country, court-hands prevailed ; 
and though somewhat different in the 
various reigns, as may be seen in * Wright’s 
Court-hand restored,” they had all the same 
essential character of being an imitation of 
print. 

The modern “ join-hand,” as it is some- 
times called, appears to have arisen either 
in France or Italy, but most probably the 
latter, as the professors taught what they 
termed the Italian hand (if I mistake not) 
as early as the reign of Elizabeth; but 
previous to this period, the manuscripts 
are awkward attempts at modifying the old 
court-hands; and being filled with con- 
tractions, are scarcely legible. 

From this period writing began to be 
more cultivated ; but as all did not learn 
of a master, the writing was unequal, and 
the formation of the letters often regulated 
by the caprice of the writer. During the 
interval from the reign of James I. to 
George III., the hand-writing of individuals 
varied, according to their own taste ; and 
in this case the temper and disposition, and 
general habit of thought, might, and probably 
did, have its effect: thus the literary student 
was either precise and round in his letters, 
or small and cramped ; both which charac- 
teristics are to be found in the manuscripts 
of the 18th and 19th centuries. The middle 
and higher classes exhibit a careless run- 
ning style, in which the pen seems to have 
moved over the paper in horizontal lines, 
mingled with dots and slanting strokes, 
in which little distinction of letters is to be 


detected. The classes who could 
write, imitated a kind of round hand ; which, 
though imperfect in formation and ortho- 
graphy, was much more legible than the 
scrawi of their betters. 

About the latter end of the reign of 
George III., a new system was adopted 
by Butler, Lewis, and others of the same 
school; which was universally taught both 
to young and old, at their writing acade- 
mies. is, which is now common, has 
had the effect of reducing most, if not all 
hands, to the same general character; so 
that though the disposition of the individual 
could be suessed at when the hand-writing 
depended upon his own ideas and habits, 
the case it materially altered, and the test 
rendered nugatory, when it depends, as at 
present, on a fixed and determined system. 


The following very curious Theory of 
discerning Temper by the Tones of the 
Voice, is from an anonymous Manuscript 
among the Birch and Sloane Manuscripts, 
No. 3080.—The author, after speaking of 
the principles of speech, and general tones 
of the voice in different individuals, pro- 
ceeds thus : 

“ I know no reason why many observa- 
bles as pertinent, if not more, may not be 
deduced from y® musick of tones in ordi- 
ary speech.” He then goes on to state the 
various characters of the moods among the 
Greeks ; which he thus specifies :— 

“ The Doric . Gravity and sobriety. 
The Lydian . . Buxome freedome. 
The CZolique . Sweet stillnesse and quiet com- 
posednesse. 
The Phrygian. . Jollity and youthfull levity. 
The Ionque. . A stiller and allayer of stormes 
and dirturbances arising from 
passion. 
‘“* Now why may not we conclude, yt such 
persons, whose speeche is accustomed to 
y® notes peculiar to either of these moodes, 
y* they y™selves are of such and such a 
nature? "Tis true, none knowes particular 
thoughts of y® heart (if theire should be a 
serious composure of body) besides God ; 
yet if thoughts are bred and nourished by 
any affection, or passion, y® meanest will, 
and may presume to guess att y™ in gene- 
ralls, by alterations of y® outward man.” 

As this will be sufficient for a specimen 
of the style and orthography of the original, 
I shall give the remainder of this curious 
manuscript in modern language. 

He proceeds to argue thus :— 

If, according to the testimony of scrip- 
ture, “ out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh,” we may, by the tone 
and manner of the delivery, form some 
judgment of the thoughts ing in the 
mind; and not only by tes wells them- 
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selves as significant of the ideas, but by the 
key, and other particulars, of the musical 
tones in which they are conveyed. For 
example :— 

He that speaks in the key of C, is a man 
of ordinary capacity and good disposition : 
in G, peevish and effeminate, if not peevish, 
of a weak and timid disposition. He who 
has a voice that will in some measure agree 
with all keys, is of good parts, and suited 
to a variety of employments ; but fickle and 
inconstant, 

Then as to time: He who uses semi- 
breves in his speech, may be judged to be 
heavy, dull, and phlegmatic. Minims 
denote gravity and seriousness. Crochets, 
wit and fancy. Quavers indicate passion- 
ate persons; as scolds use them. Sharps, 
bespeak a man effeminately sad. Flats, 
manly and melancholy sad. Semibreve 
rests, denote a man to be either full of 
more matter than he can utter, or to be 
troubled with a natural hesitation. Minim 
rests, shew thought and deliberation. 
Crochet, and lesser rests, passion. 

Thus, by the several musical marks, we 
tay collect indications of disposition. But 
the effort of nature, in thus modulating the 
musical character of the speech in accord- 
ance with the feelings of the mind, is almost 
incorrigible ; and though by custom and 
watchfulness we may in some degree 
remedy its influence, the best method is to 
correct the mind, and there will then be no 
necessity for affected attempts to disguise 
the voice by artificial modulation. 


” August 25, 1832. E. G. B. 
ee 


EXTRACTS, CHIEFLY FROM THE GREEK AND 
ROMAN HISTORIANS. 


An Ancient Greek Riddle. 


Tue following lines on the birth of the god 
Pan, are a curious specimen of the ancient 
enigma, and are, perhaps, the oldest in- 
stance of that species of composition in 
existence, with the exception of the riddle 
_— to the lords of the Philistines, by 

amson ; they are to be met with in the 
Syrinx of Theocritus. 


"Ovdevic ivydrepa, Maxporrodépow de 
parnp 

Maiag Avrirérpoo Oody rixev iOvyrijpa’ 

Ovxi Kepdsav, by mora Opelaro ravpo- 
Tarwp, 

AAN’ bv Wduric alde rapoc gpiva Tippa 
odKouc. 

*Ovvop' “Odor. 


The wife of Nobody, the mother of Ma- 
croptolomeus, has conceived a son, who shall 


govern the swift nurse of Antepetrus ; not 
that Kerastes, who wus formerly fed by 
the daughters of the but he whose 
heart was scorched by the border of a 
buckler, which wants the letter pi. His 
name is All. 

According to heathen mythology, Pan is 
the son of Mercury, and Penelope, the wife 
of Ulysses. Those who have read the 
Odyssey will remember, that Ulysses, 
when taken prisoner by the giant Polyphe- 
mus, and asked his name, replied Ovric, 
that is, Nobody; Penelope is therefore 
called the wife of Nobody, and mother of 
Macroptolomeus, or Telemachus. Jupiter 
is by the poet called Antepetrus, because 
his mother Rhea gave his father Saturn a 
stone to swallow instead of the child, Sa- 
turn having determined to destroy all his 
children ; he having been informed by the 
oracle, that one of them should dethrone 
him. Jupiter was suckled by. the goat 
Amalthea, here called his swift nurse, and 
fed with honey; the bees are said to be 
daughters of the bull, because the ancients 
supposed the only way to produce bees 
was to kill a young bull, stop up the nos- 
trils and mouth, and leave the carcase 
exposed ; that in a few days bees would 
be produced from the putrefaction of the 
entrails, and burst in swarms from the 
body. Pan is well known to be the god 
of shepherds, and is always represented 
with horns, and so is Jupiter under the 
name of Amon, so that both are properly 
called kerastes, that is, horned. e cir- 
cumference of a buckler in the Greek is 
called irve; add the letter p to it, and it 
becomes Pitus, the name of a nymph who 
was much beloved by Pan. th Olon 
and Pan signify all, and the name is said 
to have been given to this god because he 
presides over all nature: the more scanda- 
lous legend is, that Pan was the son of 
Penelope, and one of the numerous suitors 
who besieged her during the ten years’ 
absence of her husband at the siege of Troy ; 
and as it was uncertain which of them had 
the best claim to name the child, it was 
determined to‘ call him after the whole of 
them ; he was therefore named Pan, that 
is, all, 





The Pagan Account of the Destruetion of 
Sennacherib’s Army. 
Herodotus, in the 141st section of the 
2d book of his history, gives us the follow- 
ing account of the destruction of the army 
of Sennacherib king of the Assyrians: it is 
a remarkable corroboration of the hi 
iven in the 19th chapter of the 2d book of 
ings, and proves that such a discomfiture 
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did take place by the evidence of a heathen 
writer, who never could have seen the Jew- 
ish account. 

“ After Anysis, a priest of Vulcan, 
rnamed Sethos, mounted the throne of 

pt. He had no respect for warriors, 

treated them with contempt, as if he 
expected never to require the assistance of 
soldiers. Among other outrages, he took 
from them that portion of land which had 
been assigned to each individual of the 
tribe of warriors, by the kings, his prede- 
cessors, for their support. But in process 
of time, when Sennacherib, king of the 
Arabians and Assyrians, marched to 
attack Egypt with a numerous army, the 
military tribe refused to muster for the 
defence of their country. The priest, find- 
ing himself very much embarrassed by this 
mutiny, retired into the temple, and throw- 
ing himself at the feet of the statue of Vul- 
can, began with sighs and groans to lament 
his unhappy lot. While he thus deplored 
his misfortunes, he fell asleep, and in a 
dream thought that the god appeared to him, 
to encourage him, assuring him that if he 
marched against the Arabians, no ill should 
‘ befall him, for that he himself would come 
to his assistance. 

“ Full of confidence in this vision, Sethos 
took with him all of the nation whom he found 
well affected to his cause, placed himself 
at their head, and went and encamped at 
Pelusium, which is the key of Egypt. 
This army was formed only from the 
tribe of merchants, and that of artisans, 
and from the lowest of the people: not a 
single man of the tribe of warriors accom- 
panied him. These troops being arrived 
at Pelusium, a prodigious number of field- 
rats spread themselves through the enemy’s 
camp during the night, and gnawed in 

ieces all the quivers, the bows, and the 
eather thongs, which serve as handles to 
the bucklers ; in so much, that in the morn- 
ing, the Arabians, finding themselves with- 
out arms, took to flight, and the greater 
part of the army perished. There is to the 
present day, in the temple of Vulcan, a 
statue of stone representing this king, and 
having a rat in the hand, with the following 
inscription: ‘ Whoever you are, learn, in 
seeing me, to honour the gods.” 

It is probable that the above legend was 
esmned by the priests, to conceal their ig- 
norance of the true meaning of the hiero- 
glyphic, and that the statue holding the rat 
in its , Was meant to represent Tirha- 
kah, king of Athiopia, who came to the 
assistance of the Egyptians. The Athi- 
Opians were called Troglodytes because 
they inhabited caverns, and were thus said 
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to resemble rats, It is to this king that the 
prophet alludes, when he tells Sennacherib 
that “he shall hear a rumour.” Libnah, 
where this awful destruction of the i 
army took place, is the same that 

dotus calls Pelusium, and is now called 
Tineh ; it was while besieging this town 
that Sennacherib heard the rumour, that 
Tirhakah had joined his forces to those of 
the king of Egypt, and here “that the 
angel of the Lord went out and smote in 
the camp of the Assyrians, an hundred 
fourscore and five thousand.” Whether 
this angel of the Lord was the king of 
ZEthiopia, as some think, or a pestilential 
blast, as others contend, is of little conse- 
quence; Jerusalem was delivered, Senna- 
cherib confounded, and the prophecy ful- 
filled. 


The Altar at Athens dedicated to the 
Unknown God. 

It is’ stated in the 17th chapter of the 
Acts of the Apostles, that St. Paul, during 
his sojourn at Athens, took an opportunity 
of declaring many important truths to the 
assembled multitude on Mars’ Hill, from 
the circumstance of his having observed 
an altar in the city inscribed to the Un- 
known God, It has been supposed by 
some writers, who are fonder of making 
assertions than of inquiring into facts, that 
this was an altar which in some miraculous 
manner had been, in the midst of a heathen 
nation, erected to the honour of the true 
God ; a little research will put the matter 
in a different light, and the following is the 
account given by Herodotus, Diogenes 
Laertius, Pausanias, and Strabo, of the 
origin of these altars. 

In the 35th Olympiad, or about A.M 4102 
of the Julian era, Cylon of Athens having 
been proclaimed conqueror at the Olym~- 
pic games, became so filled with ambition 
as to aspire to the absolute government of 
Athens. In order to succeed in his enter- 
prize, he engaged some of the chief men 
of the city to unite with him, and they en- 
deavoured to seize the citadel, but were 
defeated, and obliged to take refuge at the 
foot of the statue of Minerva. From this 
asylum they were induced to depart under 
the most solemn promises of the magi 
that their lives should be spared ; but no 
sooner had they left the temple, than they 
were all put to death. What may have 
been the reason for this breach of faith we 
know not, history leaves us quite in the 
dark on this ‘subject; all that we know is, 
that it gave rise to a very dangerous com. 
motion in Athens, and the citizens were so 
much divided, that a civil war in the city 














itself was very near breaking out: to add 
to the distress, a pestilential disorder devas- 
tated not only Athens, but all Attica. In 
this dilemma, the Athenians, being a very 


superstitious, Aeotdaiywy,) had recourse 
to the gods, and sent to consult the oracle. 
The answer was, “If you wish to put an 


the habit of making expiation for nations 
or individuals, by means of certain cere- 
monies and mysterious words. To do this 
man honour, the Athenians sent one of 
their most illustrious citizens, Nicias, son of 
i to invite him to Athens. On his 
arrival, he purified the city, and the plague 
stayed, wt peace was restored. The fol- 
lowing were the means he used to purify 
the city.—He collected a number of black 
and white sheep at the Areopagus, or Mars’ 
Hill, and then ordered them to be scattered 
in all directions, setting people to watch 
where each animal lay down; and upon 
this _ it was sacrificed, and an altar 
to the NAMELESS UNKNOWN Gop. 
The words made use of by Pausanias are 
remarkable, as being the same used by the 
Apostle : the historian says, in memory of 
this expiation, the Athenians erected, 
Bwpoi dé Oeev re dvopalopivwy ayvworwyr, 
that is, altars of unknown and nameless 
gods; most likely where each sheep] was 
sacrificed, a separate altar to an unknown 
=. The Apostle says, “ For as I 
y, and beheld your devotions, I found an 
altar with this inscription, ayyworw Ocw, 
to the UNKNOWN Gop,” Acts xvii. 23. 
——.—— 
WELCH TRADITION. 


Tue following curious tradition is extracted 
. from the collections of Hugh Thomas— 
Harleian MSS. No. 6831. 

The great pool called Liinsavathan, is in 
a pleasant country, surrounded on all sides 
with high hills. It is about two miles in 
length, and above one in breadth, and be- 
tween five and six miles round. It is very 
deep and is full of fish, and has several 
parishes and fine houses on its banks. 

The inhabitants of this country have a 
general tradition, that there was once a 
great and beautiful lady, who was heiress 
of all the land covered by this vast lake ; 
of whom a young man of mean or no for- 
tune was very much enamoured ; but with- 
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out much gold, that so much dazzles the 
eyes of poor mortals, it was impossible for 
him to gain her. 

The unfortunate Inamerato, finding no- 
thing but gold would do, doating more 
upon her than regarding his own soul, 
cared not what courses he took to make 
himself rich enough to obtain her favour. 
The lady, on the other side, like many of 
her sex, let him come by wealth as he 
might, it mattered not, so he had it; she 
cared not what the man is or was, if he had 
enough to satisfy her wishes. The youth, 
in his despair, met, with a great charge of 
money, at a place not far from the pool, 
a carrier, whom he not only robbed, but 
murdered ; and buried in the place, for fear 
of a discovery. 

Afterwards, going to his darling saint, he 
told her he had gold enough: the lady, in- 
credulous, would not believe him till she 
had seen it; and then would not marry 
him, till he discovered to her how he 
came by it. The youth, to satisfy her, and 
fearing no discovery, having enjoined her 
to secrecy, told her the unhappy story. 
Then was there a report of a spirit troubling 
the place where the murdered was buried. 
At this the lady, being somewhat surprised, 
resolved again not to marry him till he went 
to the grave in the night, to appease the 
ghost, and to hear what he had to say. 
Love fearing no dangers, and having a con- 
science seared after his foul deed, to satisfy 
his mistress, he undertook this last task to 
please her. When at midnight, he heard 
a voice cry aloud, “Is there no vengeance 
for innocent blood ?” and another to answer, 
* Not till the ninth generation ;” at which, 
presuming upon the mercy and patience of 
the Almighty, and thinking himself free 
from the heavy vengeance, he was not 
moved or terrified in the least at this judg- 
ment; but, without remorse of conscience, 
he resolved to prosecute his amour; and 
going to the lady, he told her the dreadful 
judgment. She, on the other side, caring 
not for the eternal punishment, so as she 
could escape the temporal shame, most 
audaciously answered him, ‘ Before that 
time, we shall be rotten in our graves ; 
therefore, we will enjoy ourselves while we 
may, and take our fill of the pleasures of 
this world.” 

Behold ! how these poor miserable mor- 
tals satisfied their brutal passions at the 
expense of their souls, They married, and, 
the tradition assures us, had a numerous fa- 
mily ; who first uniting themselves with the 
inhabitants of the city, their children married 
among themselves, like the dwellers in 
Sodom and Gomorrah, till all the people 
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of the city were of their race. The original 

rents, marked by the vengeance of Heaven 
‘or punishment, were permitted to live to 
see the ninth generation of their offspring. 
Then, with the same daring impiety that 
marked their whole career, they said to 
each other, “ We have now seen the ninth 
generation of our offspring; we are great, 
rich, and potent, and we have not yet seen the 
vengeance threatened to our ninth genera- 
tion; unless it be that now, by the course 
of nature, and reason of our great age, we 
cannot think to live long; and, therefore, 
as we have lived according to our hearts’ 
delight, and have enjoyed all the pleasures 
of nature, let us once before our deaths in- 
vite and call together all our people, our 
children, grand-children, their children’s 
children, and make for them a great and 
splendid feast, to be merry with them for 
our last farewell.” 

This they accordingly put in execution ; 
but during the feast, the long-threatened 
judgment fell upon them ; for there hap- 
pened a terrible earthquake; and the 
ground opening, swallowed them all up 
alive, not one soul of them escaping, by 
reason of their drunkenness ; and the spot 
was immediately deluged with water, which 
forms the pool called Llinsavathan, 

The author concludes by stating :—“ For 
confirmation of this story, we have no his- 
tory ; but this is the general tradition of the 
whole country, and is common to almost 
every child here: therefore, as long as it is 
consistent with the justice of Heaven, and 
not contrary to reason, nor contradicted by 
any more prevailing argument, I must look 
upon it of as much authority as any 
history.” 

August 27, 1832. 

a 
PATRICK O'CONNOR. 


A Narrative. 
BY W. PRESCOT SPARKS. 


E. G. B. 





“ To man, in this, his trial state, 
The privilege is given, 
When tost by tides of human fate, 
To anchor fast on heaven.” 





THERE are circumstances in life, which, 
whilst they afford important lessons to man- 
kind, at the same time excite in some 
minds a doubt whether they occur under 
the sanction of Divine Providence. When, 
for instance, we behold a good man bowed 
down with sorrow, beset by afflictions, and 
despised by the world ; when, on the other 
hand, we observe the wicked crowned with 

rosperity, lacking nought, but abundantly 
Plessed with the goods of this world; we 
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are apt to wonder pet are so, and 
almost to imagine that is either not 
at all concerned in them, or else that he 
seems to act inconsistently with his justice. 
But how much soever the weak-sighted 
children of mortality may err in judgment, 
it cannot fora moment make void his as- 
sertion, that, unnoticed by him, not a spar- 
row falleth to the ground. He whose ways 
are not as ours, permits nothing to take 
place from which good may not be-ex- 
tracted. Troubles may come in as a flood, 
and “overflowings of ungodliness” may 
make afraid; but be it remembered, that 
God knoweth how to deliver his people 
from persecution. 

It isy nevertheless, certain, that man can- 
not fathom the mysterious workings of the 
divine counsels ; neither, indeed, is it ex- 
pedient that he should. It is for God to 
act; and our duty, arising from our de- 
pendence upon him, demands a passive 
submission to his will, which for the pre- 
sent may seem grievous, but must in the 
end be attended with most blessed con- 
sequences, when sorrow shall be turned 
into joy. stormy conflicts into everlasting 
repose, and “light afflictions, which are 
but for a moment, work out for us a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.” 

With these remarks I proceed to my 
narrative :—- 

In the most retired part of a beautiful 
village on the banks of the river Boyne, 
Patrick O*Connor cultivated his paternal 
fields: alike a stranger to the hardships of 
poverty or the temptations of wealth— 
inheriting from his fathers a small estate, 
which the luxuriant hand of nature had 
amply adorned and fertilized—unitec to 
one, who in youth had been the desire 
of his eyes; his days passed in peace and 
security, without a wish for more extended 
enjoyment. Home was to him the seat of 
all earthly bliss; his noblest occupation 
was the tillage of his farm, and his pleasures 
were extracted from the society of his 
family. 

But a higher gratification than all these 
was derived from that intercourse which, 
from day to day, he held with his heavenly 
Creator, to whose superintending provi- 
dence he justly attributed all the comforts 
he enjoyed. e completion of the pro- 
mise he knew was founded upon obedience 
to the precept, “In all thy ways acknow- 
ledge me, and I will direct thy paths.” To 
the performance of these duties he had 
been, from his earliest infancy, accustomed ; 
and as he advanced in years, the occur- 
rences of every day gave him stronger 
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eg of pleasantness 
" peace. ene a tee 
esteemed privileges should be made 
the comfort of those who were 
him in this world. It is at all 
greatest pleasure a true Christian 
experience, to discover to the beloved 
bind him to earth, the treasures 
himself has found: and what is dearer 


O‘Connor, indeed, had no other 
he was the only child of honoured 
ts, who had long become tenants of 
sod, but who had left behind them a 
bright example, to follow which was their 
son’s constant care; to the end that, when 
the time should arrive which would sum- 
mon him to meet them again in the land 

peace, the sweet remembrance of a 
father’s love, and holy faith, might be in- 
centives to his offspring to tread in his foot- 
steps also. 

t had pleased God to bless him with 
two children, a son and a daughter; the 
former of whom, at the commencement of 
our history, had just attained his twentieth 
oa Arthur O‘Connor appeared to in- 

it all the (virtues of his parent. A 
natural frankness of disposition, and kind- 
ness of heart, were visible in his walk and 
conversation ; but an ee and, at 
times, almost ungovernable temper, mani- 
fested itself, to the no small anxiety of his 
father; who feared lest the high-flighted 
spirit of his son should one day spurn the 
contracted limits of his village hills, and go 
in quest of enjoyment, where he knew it 
was not to be found ; namely, beyond the 
threshold of his cottage home, and apart 
from the quiet of the domestic circle. 

The gentle Catherine, who k of the 
mild innocent deportment of her mother, 
was three summers younger than Arthur ; 
fair as the morning, and open as the day. 
She dwelt in the bosom of her beloved 
family, unknowing and unknown ; a happy 
stranger to the deceitful snares of the world. 
She believed every one as artless as herself ; 
and deemed every wish and thought as 
disinterested and pure as if it took its rise 
from her own spotless bosom. 

Such were the dispositions, and, if we 
include a.venerable man grown old in the 
service of his Master, the number of those 
who constituted the household of Patrick 
O*Connor : by them the labours of the day 
were actively and cheerfully fulfilled—the 
morning and evening devotions never for- 
gotten. Love, obedience, a desire to bear 
one another’s burdens, and to fulfil the law 
of Christian charity, were the principal 
features and leading designs of every word 
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PATRICK O'CONNOR. 


and action. As a master—a father—a 
Christian—Patrick knew his own respon- 
sibility, being well acquainted with the 
blessedness of the man who has 

up his family in piety and godly sincerity. 

e was moreover convinced, (not indeed 
by experience, for in such a case he never 
had or wished for it, but from the word of 
God,) that the world, with all its boasted 
pleasure, could not give him any thing like 
the peace he enjoyed. And who would 
not envy such a family as this; for what 
can riches and honour give like unto it? 
“ Blessed are they that fear the Lord, and 
walk in his ways,—for thou shalt eat the 
labour of thine hands; O well is thee, and 
happy shalt thou be! Thy wife shall be 
as the fruitful vine upon the walls of thine 
house, thy children like the olive branches 
round about thy table: Lo! thus shall the 
man be blessed that feareth the Lord.” 

But notwithstanding the comparative 
excellence of his character, Patrick O*Con- 
nor had yet to learn one important lesson. 
Hitherto he had asked for blessings, and 
they had been bestowed upon him from 
a bounteous hand; but he had never re. 
ceived any lessons in the school of adver- 
sity. Like Job of old, he was an upright 
man ; like him, he had been prosperous, 
but not like him had he seen affliction. 
That it was not far from him, was a truth, 
from its improbability, perhaps too lightly 
considered. At times, indeed, the strange 
conduct of his son would awaken his fears, 
but they were allayed almost as soon as ex- 
cited ; and the naturally kind disposition of 
Arthur forbade a fond father to attribute 
his impetuosity to any thing save the fer~ 
vour of youth, which would pass away with 
that season, 

But it pleased Him “who doeth all 
things well,” that such fair prospects should 
be clouded, and that his servant should 
learn to trust him even more than he had 
done ; and to evince, even in the midst of 
fiery tribulation, that spirit of resigna- 
tion, whose language is, “It is God, let 
him do what seemeth him good.” 

The vicinity of O‘Connor’s estate con- 
sisted chiefly of fields and parcels of ground, 
cultivated by persons of like habits and cir- 
cumstances with himself; but proceeding a 
mile or two westward, the traveller observes 
awide tract of waste land, covered with long 
grass, with here and there a cluster of oak, 
chestnut, or ash, all which seemed to indicate 
that it had once constiwted a park or lawn ; 
and even now in its neglected state, it wore 
a romantic, and, in some parts, a wildly 
beautiful appearance. At one end of this 
common (for so it might now be justly 
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PATRICK O'CONNOR. 


called,) stood a large uncomfortable look- 
ing mansion, built of red brick, in the style 
of ancient architecture; it had formerly 
been the residence of the Seer land- 
owner or squire of the neigh ood ; but 
it had long passed away from its original 

, and, at the time our narrative 
commences, was uninhabited, and had 
been so for years. The ravages of time 
were visible upon its broken casements, 
mouldering battlements, and grass-grown 
gardens, in which every kind of weed rose 
in wild and noxious luxuriance. 

The neighbouring peasantry, always ac- 
customed to look upon an old dilapidated 
mansion with feelings of superstitious fear, 
increased in the present instance by divers 
strange reports of “ fearful forms and hor- 
rid gtoans,” avoided the spot as much as 
possible ; in short, it seemed quite probable 
that time, without molestation, would be 
suffered to complete the work of destruc- 
tion he had begun. But these conjectures 
were at length proved to be unfounded ; 
for, to the no small surprise of the good 
neighbours that any creditable person 
should trust himself within the walls of 
“the House,” as it was called, it was an- 
nounced that it would shortly possess 
occupants, This report was confirmed by 
the ap nce of workmen and servants ; 
and when the necessary repairs and pre- 

tions had been effected, of the possessor 

imself, an old gentleman; whose family 

consisted of himself and an only son, be- 
tween twenty and thirty years of age. 

Various rumours were instantly afloat 
concerning the mysterious strangers; and 
among the rer community, none of the 
most charitable prevailed. These, indeed, 
might be somewhat influenced, if not ex- 
aggerated, by the chagrin caused by the 
loss of the park, which had furnished so 
abundantly fodder for their cattle; but 
which was now altered and improved, and 
surrounded by an enclosure. Be this as it 
may, it was certain that Mr. Halloran and 
his son were very mysterious personages ; 
no one knew whence they came, or for 
what purpose they had fixed upon this 
house above all other places for their abode, 
That they were rich, was beyond a doubt, 
from the manner in which they lived ; but 
how they had acquired those riches, or 
what was their object in dwelling so ob- 
scurely as they did, were questions which 
the sagacity of the wisest of the village Platos 
could not discover. 

Time, however, rolled on : the important 
intelligence was obtained by means of the 
occasional intercourse between the villagers 
and the servants of the house. 
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part 
quented place, with a view, if it were possible, 
to correct the conduct and manners of his 
son ; who, since the death of his mother, 
by whom he was much beloved and im- 
prudently indulged, had launched out into 
a course of vice and dissipation, to the 

a man 


that respect by his son, to which he asa 
father was entitled; and it was thought 
that the only thing which prevented 
Maurice Halloran from renouncing his 
parents’ authority, and escaping from his 
control altogether, was the want of means 
to support his own extravagant pursuits: 
for though Mr. Halloran was undoubtedly 
rich, he had the good sense no longer to 
encourage the follies of his son by assisting 
him with pecuniary resources; and he 
hoped that, by retiring to a place where 
temptation could not so strongly assail, 
a change for the better might be effected. 
The past conduct of Maurice was amply 
discussed, insomuch that every one around, 
happy strangers, perhaps, to the flagrancy of 
vice so';common in more fashionable commu- 
nities, was led to look upon him as a mon- 
ster of wickedness, and to shun him as a 
person utterly unworthy and dangerous, 
Among the rest, Patrick O‘Connor was 
not backward in expressing his sentiments ; 
and his son received a severe reproof for 
having coupled Maurice Halloran with the 
words “ nice young man,” as he acciden- 
tally saw him riding on the road conti- 
guous to the field in which he was working. 
O'Connor conceived, that by the arrival 
of the strangers at the house, a stumbling- 
block had been cast in the way of many, 
and he knew his own son to be by no 
means strong in resisting temptation; he 
therefore made it a matter of watchfulness 
and prayer, that nothing might occur to 
cause an hitherto innocent heart to err 
from the right path. There was, however, 
in Patrick’s heart, a certain presentiment of 
evil, when the occasional temper of his son 
shewed itself, that he would one day be- 
come a cause of grief, and “ rock of a 
to him. Against this he could only hope 
and pray ; and in the latter duty he never 
was deficient. Bat how inscrutable are 
the ways of Providence! A man must 
have much experience in life, and often 
bitter experience too, ere he can see all 
that happens for good. Prayer may be 
unceasingly made, but it may not always 
be answered, or at least in the manner for 
3x 167.—VOL. XIV. 
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which the suppliant looks. Nay, circum- 
stances may occur, which are in direct op- 
position to our requests and wishes; it 
* therefore requires time, it requires patience, 
to wait for the day when al! things, whe- 
ther adverse or prosperous, shall work for 
good ; and in Goa's own time, such will 
undoubtedly be the case. 

O*‘Connor was not as yet fully acquaint- 
ed with these feelings ; his days had passed 
in — his cup of blessing was full, his 
pathway smooth and flowery; it was, 
therefore, the more strange and afflicting 
to him, when he perceived that all his 
care and prayers had no avail to prevent 
a growing intimacy between his son and 
Maurice Halloran, which, through casual 
meetings from time to time, at last settled 
into a friendship enthusiastically sincere on 
the part of Arthur, and certainly profess- 
edly so as regarded the other. Flagrant as 
Halloran’s conduct undoubtedly was, mag- 
nified as it had been, Patrick could not 
but anticipate the most woeful conse- 
quences from such a connexion. He con- 
sidered friendships between persons of un- 
equal situations, at all times dangerous ; 
but in this case, knowing, as he did, 
what report said of young Maurice, it 
seemed doubly dangerous. He resolved, 
therefore, seriously to speak with his son 
on the subject; with a hene of convin- 
cing him what a fatal step ine had taken, 
and to advise him, as a father, to retract 
ere it became too late. 

“ Arthur,” hessaid, one evening, when 
his son had just quitted his friend, “I like 
not that Halloran, much less can I approve 
of your intimacy with him. Believe me, 
my son, not from any real regard, but to 
further some project of his own, does he 
thus associate himself with you. Have you 
not heard his arts long ere you knew him ? 
Have you not heard how he caused a 
widowed mother’s heart to break, by rob- 
bing her of her only support and comfort, 
her daughter? Krow you not what sums 
of his father’s money the gaming-house has 
acquired? Have you not seen how he 
lives without the fear of God, or dread of 
his commandments? Oh Arthur, if you 
value your own, your parents’ happiness, 
be not led astray by one so practised in the 
arts of deceiving ?” 

“ Indeed, Father,” replied Arthur, 
“ report belies Maurice; he has a good 
heart; and surely you will not stand in the 
way of my advancement in life; his parent 
is aged ; and when he dies, I shail reap the 
benefit of his son’s regard. He has pro- 
mised to do great things for me.” 

“Good heart! promised!” echoed the 


old man; “ Alas! my son, under the cloak 
of good-heartedness how many are the sins 
concealed; and he who would ruin a 
daughter, and break a mother’s heart, 
will never lack — when they can 
serve to promcte his interests ?” 

Arthur was again procéeding to vindicate 
his friend, by the plea, that report was false 
concerning him, but his father interrupted — 

“ Enough, Arthur,” he said, “I clearly 
see how blinded you are both to his faults 
and your own interest ; but the serpent has 
coiled around your heart, and what father 
should I be, did I not strain every nerve 
to save you? Hear me, son; if my argu- 
ments fail to convince you, it is my com- 
mand that you break off this counexion. 
You were ever wont to regard my com- 
mands with obedience, see you do so now, 
or 4 

He paused; probably moved by the 
marks of contrition he saw in the counte- 
nance of Arthur. His faithful partner joined 
her entreaties with those of her husband. 
And the gentle Catherine, with tearful 
eyes, besought her beloved brother to dis- 
card his new and dangerous companion, 

To this, succeeded the evening devotion : 
long and fervent were the prayers offered 
up by the old man in behalf of his family, 
but more especially he entreated the God 
of goodness to watch over his wayward 
son, and to, keep him mercifully from fall- 
ing into the snares so thickly spread in his 


path. 





(To be concluded in our necxt.) 
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THE GOAL ATTAINED. 
(ON THE DEATH OF DR. ADAM CLARKE.) 
By Rev. J. Young. 


Once more the harp, the harp of wo, 
Whence deepest notes of grief ascend ; 
Commix’d with sighs and tears which flow, 

Proclaim the exit of a friend. 
The Church, bereft of one most dear ; 
The Christian world, of one most lov’d ; 
Wail pensive o’er the fun’ral bier, 
Of worth and zeal so often prov’d. 


But hark! what lofty, different sounds, 
From harps of gold arrest my ear :— 
The choirs which Jan’s high throne surround, 
Pour forth a strain—it reaches here :— 
* Conflict is o’er—the victory’s won: 
The valiant silver-headed chief 
Retires to rest, his labour’s done, 
No more to toil, or suffer grief.” 


CuaRrke has attain’d the heavenly goal ! 
The tidings fill th’ ethereal plains : 
The God-man greets the sainted soul, 
Where sublimated pleasure reigns. 
Around him numerous spirits throng, 
Fruits of his pious zeal below; . 
Numbers he views the crowd among, 
Whom here he did not, could not know. 
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See, pressing through the flaming hosts, 
A mighty spirit hastening flies ; 
An eager wish his manner boasts, 
To hail CLARKE welcome to the skies. 
His brow a dazzling halo crowns, 
Brighter than those his fellows wear— 
A child-like meekness too surrounds 
His limbs, which marks of greatness bear. 


"Tis Coxe’s high spirit stands confess’'d— 
Behold, the friends in Jesus meet! 
Each spirit presses to his breast 
The friend he loves, with warmest greet: 
Saints hover round—and new delight, 
As spirits only could sustain, 
— to crown the rapt’rous sight, 
hile CLarkeE and Coxe together reign. 


——<———— 
IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 


By Mrs. Sigourney of Hartland, America. 


Why do ye tear 
Yon lingering tenant from his humble home ?— 
His children cling about him, and his wife 
Regardless of the wint'ry blast, doth stand 
Watching his last, far footsteps with the gaze 
Of speechless misery.— What hath he done !— 
In passion’s madness did he raise the steel 
Against his neighbour’s breast,—or in the stealth 
Of deep, deliberate malice, touch his roof 
With wildly desolating flame ?—No.—No.— 
His crime is poverty.—He hath no hoard 
Of hidden wealth from whence to satisfy 
His creditor’s demand.—Sickness perchance 
Did stay his arm,—or adverse skies deny 
The promis’d harvest,—or the thousand ills 
That throng the hard lot of the sons of toil, 
Drink up his spirits.—Ye indeed may hold 
His form incarcerate,—but will this repair 
The trespass on your purse ’—To take away 
The means of labour, yet require its fruits 
In strict amount, methinks do savour more 
Of ancient Egypt's policy, than Christ's. 
Themis, perchance, may sanction what the code 
Of Him who came to teach the law of love, 
Condemns.—" How readest thou?” 


“THERE IS JOY IN THE PRESENCE OF 


THE ANGELS OF GOD OVER ONE SINNER 
THAT REPENTETH.”—Luke xx. 10. 


Ox! sweet the notes his lips employ, 

Whose soul hath felt the blissful peace,— 
And tasted, firat,—the balmy joy 

They know—and only know, when cease 
The strife and enmity which, erst, 

Have rais’d 'gainst God the puny hand 
Of creatures fallen and accursed, 

Seared by a spirit-blighting brand— 
Lighted in hell—by Satan given, 
The pledge of hate to God and Heaven. 
O sweet—most sweet, when—whispering there, 
In solitude, the voice of prayer !— } 
When issues forth the plaintive sigh, 
On new-born faith to God on high— 
From him who then in such an hour, 
First, feels the Spirit's cheering power— 
That blessed Spirit who doth give 

Life, light, and peace,—the blissful boon, 
That bids the dying sinner live, 

And wakes in Paradise the time 
Which angels sing—seraphs that shine 
With ceaseless radiance all divine: 

Who, fired with love celestial, fling 
Their blazing coronets before 

The throne of Heav’n’s eternal King; 
Ardent to worship and adore ;— 

To tell of man redeem’d—and laud 
With joyous songs, contrition’s tear ; 

On golden harps to wake the chord, 
In holiest strains, when first appear 

The gushing, pearly drops of dew, 
Falling fast down the pallid cheek, 

When tears of penitence subdue 
The stricken spirit, and bespeak 

The mind by sanient grief oppress’d, 
And panting for that blessed balm, 

Which yields the wounded conscience rest 
From guilt’s remorse, and sin’s alarm ;— 

The voice of love that whispers peace, 
That peace which flows from sin forgiven, 

Bidding the soul's fierce tumults cease, 
Lighting the spirit on to Heaven. 


a ees 
AUTUMY,. 
By W. C. Bryant. 


inci eit Otiaitiininsl THE melancholy days are come, the saddest of the 


The smallest portion of their drossy gold 

Full counterpoise for liberty and health,— 

And God's free air, and home’s sweet charities. 

*Mid the gay circle round their evening fire leaves lie dead; 

They sit in luxury,—the warbled song, They rustle to the eddying wind, and to the rabbit's 

The guest,—the wine-cup speed the flying hours, tread! 

Forgetful how the captive’s head doth droop The robin and the wren are flown, and from the 

Within his close-barr'd cell,—or how the storm shrub the jay 

Doth hoarsely round his distant dwelling sweep, And from the wood-top calls the crow, through all 

Where she, who in their lowly bed hath wrapp’d the gloomy day. 

Her famish’d babes, kneels shivering by their side, 

And weeping mingles with her lonely prayer.— 

——Revenge may draw upon these prison griefs _ lately sprung and stood, 

To pay her subsidy,—and sternly wring In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous sister- 

An usury from helpless woman’s woe, hood? : ; 

And Infancy’s distress: but is it well Alas! they all are in their graves; the gentle race 

For souls that hasten to a dread account of flowers — : 

Of motive and of deed, at Heaven's high bar, Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and 

To break their Saviour's law ?—— good of ours— 

The rain is falling where they be, but the cold 
November rain 

Calls not from out the gloomy earth, the lovely 


year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows 
brown and sere— 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the summer 


Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that 


—Up,—cleanse yourselves 
From this dark vestige of a barbarous age,— ; ty 
Sons of the Gospel’s everlasting light !— cues eg 
Nor let a brother of your sun-blest clime, The wind-flower and the violet, they perish’d long 
Rear’d in your very gates, participant ago, 
Of freedom and salvation’s birthright, find And the brier-rose and the orchis died amid the 
Less favour than the heathen. It would seem summer's glow ; 
That Man, who for the fleeting breath he draws But on the hills the golden rod, and the aster in the 
Is still a debtor, and hath nought to pay,— 
He who to cancel countless sins expects 
Unbounded clemency,—’twould seem that he 
Might to his fellow-man be pitiful, 
And shew that mercy which himself implores. 


wood, 
And the yellow sun-flower by the brook, in autumn 
beauty stood, 
And the brightness of their smile was gone from 
upland, glade, and glen ! 
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days will come, 

To call the and bee, from out their 
= 

When the sound of nuts is heard, though 


all the trees are . 
And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill, 
The south wind searches for the flowers, whose 


fragrance late he bore, 
And sighs to find them in the wood, and by the 
stream, no more! 


And then I think of one, who in her youthful beauty 
died, 
The fair, meek blossom, that grew up and faded by 


my side: 

In the cold moist earth we laid her, when the forest 
cast the leaf, 

And we wept that one so lovely, should have a life 
so brief! 

Yet not unmeet it was, that one, like that young 


ours, 
So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the 
flowers ! 


a 


APOSTACY TO BE DEPLORED. 


Most persons will own, the apostolic creed 
Is to follow their Master in word and in deed ; 
That Christians shall constantly let their light shine, 
And prove to the world that its source is divine. 
But if any person, late wash’d from his stain, 
Should wallow, swine-like, in the mire again ; 
Does reason allow, that we always should blend 
With hypocrites,all who religion commend ? 
This maxim, however by some understood, 
Will not be maintain’d by the wise and the good. 
If a sheep be diseas’d, and to wander is prone, 
Are the flock the less pure for defect of that one? 
If a man is entrusted with goods of the crown, 
Yet studies no interest but that of his own, 
And by pilfering grows rich with the national pelf, 
Are al m scoundrels as well as himself? 
If J prov’d traitor, does that make it true, 
That all Christ's disciples are hypocrites too? 
You shudder I hope at the impious thought, 
When your mind to the touchstone of reason is 
brought. 


The man who feels not for another man’s woes, 
When sickness assails, or is prest by his foes, 
We justly condemn as inhuman and base, 

And hold such an one in eternal disgrace. 

But should we not feel, when by a worse evil, 
A man is mony a by the snare of the devil? 

Our sickness by medicine might be reliev'd ; 
And loss of our property may be retriev'd; 

But loss of our rectitude, shocking to tell, 
Our bliss might endanger, and sink us to hell. 

Is this then a matter for shouting and glee? 

Will men in this case with infernals agree? 
Are men so unfeeling, and void of all good, 
When angels, if human, would weep tears of blood ? 

Let reason decide, as was mentioned before, 
And hear its instructive and pertinent lore : 

Let sin, as it justly deserves, be abhor’d; 
And let its commission be ever os ee : 

Yet feel for the sinner, and make it your aim, 

Instead of reproaching, seek means to reclaim. 

If this you feel no inclination to do, 

You are the worst sinner by far of the two. 
July 30, 1831. F. Kent. 


—_o—_ 
THE CHRISTIAN’S FAREWELL TO THE 
WORLD. 


Ye flatt’ring scenes of earth, adieu ! 
Thou — world, farewell ! 
I go my Saviour’s face to view, 
in his kingdom dwell. 
O life! what are thy shadows now— 
Those burnish’d sparkling toys? 
charm no more; how dim they grow, 
Before celestial joys! 


O that I e’er should heave a sigh! 
At ills that pass away 

Quick as the shadowy sunbeams fly, 
That gild a winter's day. am 


Carlinghow New Hall, near Leeds. 
a 


PRAYER. 


WueEw torn is thy bosom by sorrow or care, 

Be it ever so simple, there’s nothing like Prayer: 

It seizes—sooths—softens, subdues, yet sustains, 

Gives vigour to hope, and puts passion in chains. 
Prayer, sweet Prayer, 

Be it ever so simple, there’s nothing like Prayer. 


When fore’d from the friend we hold dearest, to part, 
What fond recollections yet cling to the heart : 
Past converse, past scenes, past enjoyments are 


there 
Oh! how hurtfully pleasing till hallow’d by Prayer. 
Prayer, sweet Prayer, &c. 


When pleasure would woo us from piety’s arms, 

The syren sings sweetly, or silently charms, 

We listen—love—loiter—are caught in the snare; 

Or, looking to Jesus, we conquer by l’rayer. 
Prayer, sweet Prayer, &c. 


While strangers to Prayer, we are strangers to bliss ; 
Heaven pours its first streams through no medium 
but this ; 
And till we the seraphims’ ecstacy share, 
Our chalice of bliss must be guarded by Prayer. 
Prayer, sweet Prayer, &c. 


Preston Brook. 8. 8. 
——@—— 


ADMONITION. 


Is Man a slave to his fell appetite ? 

Are all his pleasures sensual? all his joy 

Deriv’d from that foul source? can no delight, 
That’s spiritual and pure, his thoughts employ? 
Do animal propensities destroy 

That spark divine—connecting link with Heaven! 
For things terrestrial, which at best but cloy, 
Shall present peace and future hopes be given? 
Pause for a moment !—let thy faults be shriven 
To Him who can forgive, and renovate 

The heart and the affections ; be not driven 

By worldly lusts beyond the present date, 

Lest thy repentance may be found too late 

To make thee happy here, and in a future state. 


Nottinghamshire. M. A. C. 
—_~>—_— 


SERENADE, 
Rest !—no crystal billow 
Roves the sea to-night: 
And the young moon’s pillow 
Is a cloud of light. 


Rest !—for earth is sleeping, 
Ev'ry sound is still— 

Save the sly wind creeping 
Up the lonely hill. 


Rest !—hath not the show’r 
Wept itself away, 

O'er the last sad flow’r 
Of the autumn day? 


Rest !—each rill reposeth 
In an icy sleep,— 
And the midnight closeth, 
All in silence deep. 
Rest !—then in thy bow’r; 
Be thy slumbering 
Sweet as the summer flow’r, 
When she dreams of Spring. 
M. E. 8. 














REVIEW.—-A MANCHESTER STRIKE. 


Review. -— Illustrations of Political 
Economy: No. VII., “A Manchester 
Strike,” and No. VIII, “ Cousin Mar- 
shall.” By Harriet Martineau, pp. 
136—132. For. London. 1832. 


Wuen some of the former tales in this 
series passed through our hands, we took 
occasion to notice them in terms of more 
than common approbation. Their intrinsic 
merit, however, far transcended our tribute 
of praise; and wherever their circulation 
extends, this will constitute their more per- 
manent recommendation. 

“A Manchester Strike” is a lively, but 
melancholy picture, which appears to have 
been taken from the commotion it describes ; 
and is, like the prophet’s roll, “ written 
within and without, with mourning, lamen- 
tation, and woe.” The following short 
extract will convey some idea of the 
author’s descriptive powers. The tale be- 
gins at the gates of a factory, around 
which some hundreds eagerly engage in 
consultation, in consequence of a reduction 
in wages that had taken place. Allen, one 
of the men who wishes to hasten home, 
after some time escapes from the crowd, 
and walks so rapidly as presently to over- 
take his little daughter, Martha, who had 
left the factory somewhat earlier. 


“ He saw her before him for some distance; and 
observed how she limped, and how feebly she made 
her way along the street, (if such it might be 
called,) which led to their abode. It was far from 
easy walking to the strongest. There were heaps 
of rubbish, pools of muddy water, stones and brick- 
bats lying about, and cabbage leaves on which the 
unwary might slip, and bones, over which pigs 
were grunting, and curs snarling and fighting. 
Little Martha, a delicate child of eight years old, 
tried to avoid all these obstacles; but she nearly 
slipped down several times, and started when the 
dogs came near her, and shivered every time the 
mild spring breeze blew in her face. 

“** Martha, how lame you are to day!’ said Allen, 
taking her round the waist to help her onward. 

“*O father! my knees have been aching so all 
day; I thought I should have dropped every 
moment.” 

“*And one would think it was Christmas by 
your looks, child, instead of a bright May day.’ 

“‘* It is very chill after the factory,” said the little 
girl, her teeth still chattering. ‘Sure the weather 
must have changed, father?’ 

“No: the wind was south, and the sky cloudless. 
It was only that the thermometer had stood at 
seventy-five degrees within the factory. 

“*T sup your wages are lowered as well as 
mine,’ said Allen; how much do you bring home 
this week ?’ 

““* Only three shillings, father; and some say it 
will be less before long. I am afraid mother-—’ 

“The weak-spirited child could not say what it 
was that she feared, being choked by her tears. 

“*Come, Martha, cheer up,’ said her father. 
‘Mother knows that you get sometimes more, and 
sometimes less; and, after all, you earn as much 
as a piecer as some do at the hand-loom. There is 
Field, our neighbour: he and his wife together do 
hot earn more than seven shillings a week, you 
know; and think how much older and stronger 
they are than you. We must make you stronger, 
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Martha. I will go with you to Mr. Dawson, and 
he will find out what is the matter with your knees.’ 

“ By this time they. had reached the foot of the 
stairs which led up to their two rooms, in the third 
‘tory of a large dwelling, which was occupied 
many poor families. Barefooted children were 
scampering up and down the stairs, at play; girls 
nursing babies, sat at various elevations, and 
seemed in danger of being kicked down as often as 
a drunken man or an angry woman wanted to pass; 
a thing which frequently happened. Little Martha 
looked up the steep stairs and sighed. Her father 
lifted and carried her. The noises would have 
stunned a stranger, and they seemed louder than 
usual to accustomed ears. Martha's little dog 
came barking and jumping up as soon as hé saw 
her, and this set several babies crying; the shrill 
piping of a bullfinch was heard in the din; and 
over all, the voice of a scolding woman. 

“*¢That is Sally Field’s voice, if it is any body’s,’ 
said Allen; ‘It is enough to make one shift one’s 
quarters, to have that woman within hearing.’ 

“She is in our rooms, father. I am sure the 
noise is there: and see, her door is open, and her 
room empty.’ 

“*She need not fear leaving her door open,’ ob- 
served a neighbour in passing. ‘There is nothing 
there that any body would wish to carry away.’” 

pp- 2—4, 


Although the preceeding extracts may 
convey some idea of the author’s manner, 
it can give no adequate conception of the 
book. With equal spirit, vivacity, and 
keenness of observation, the various 
branches of a “ Manchester Strike,” are 
detailed with dreadful minuteness ; and the 
consequences which follow, fill up every 
vacancy in the picture of hunger, poverty, 
drunkenness, desperation, and misery. 

“Cousin Marshall,” although totally dif- 
ferent in its scenery, is nearly allied to the 
former in general character, It ranges 
among the lower orders of society, and 
familiarizes the reader with overseers and 
paupers ; with the despotism of the former, 
and the stratagems of the latter; and de- 
lineates in awful colouring, the demoraliz- 
ing effects which may always be expected 
from such a state of society. The repulsive 
language and unfeeling spirit displayed by 
men entrusted with a little parochial “brief 
authority,” cannot but awaken indignant 
feelings in the children of want. Neglect 
and disregard, are so nearly allied to op- 
pression, that they generate revenge; and 
by many minds it is deemed a virtue to 
practise imposition. 

In this combination of wretchedness, 
profligacy, fraud, and oppression, the inde- 
pendent spirit of “ Cousin Marshall” shines 
with great advantage. Active in its opera. 
tions, and influential in all its dictates, it 
appears like a little oasis in the midst of a 
desert ; and we cannot but infer from what 
we observe in this individual character, that 
were all in similar circumstances actuated 
by the same exalted principles, society 
among the lower orders would speedily 
assume a more healthful and pleasing 
aspect. 
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Review.—A Funeral Address delivered 
in Southwark Chapel, Sept. 8, 1832, on 
the Death of tire late Dr. Adam Clarke. 
By Joseph Beaumont. Simpkin and 
Marshall. London. 


Tue occasion of this discourse, in the reli- 
gious community of which Mr. Beaumont 
is a minister, was one of very memorable 
import. The deceased, for nearly half a 
century, stood conspicuously in the foremost 
ranks among his brethren, and by his learn- 
ing, talents, and stability of principle and 
character, had done more to advance the 
respectability of Methodism, than any other 
man since the days of Mr. Wesley. To the 
memory of this venerable minister, many 
tributes of respect have been paid through- 
out the kingdom, both from the pulpit and 
the press, and among them is the discourse 
which is now under inspection. 

Mr. Beaumont’s text is from John xi. 25. 
* Jesus said, I am the resurrection.” From 
this passage Mr. B—— takes occasion to 
descant, first, on the ravages of death; 
secondly, to contemplate the resurrection 
of the pious dead ; and, thirdly, to show the 
connexion between that magnificent event, 
and the mediation of the Redeemer. 

Having devoted something more than 
one half of his discourse to the elucidation 
of the passage, the author appropriates the 
remaining part to a brief narrative of Dr. 
Clarke’s life, and a development of his cha- 
racter, 

In the former part, while contemplating 
the resurrection of the pious dead, we find 
many thoughts and expressions which are 
remarkably striking and appropriate. To 
the question, “how shall the bodies of 
those that shall be then (at the last day) 
alive, be changed into immortal, seeing 
they die not, seeing they rise not ?” the au- 
thor thus answers ? 

“ How was the water at the marriage of Cana in 
Galilee turned into wine? In a moment—instantly 
—was the water changed, b wine? How 
shall it be with those who shall be found alive, 
when the Saviour descends in the clouds of the 
air? They shall not undergo the long processes of 
the transmutation which the dead in Christ under- 
go. Ina moment, in the twinkling of an eye, the 
pulse of immortality shall beat through the whole 
of their frames, and in an instant all the feculen- 
cies of their primitive physical condition shall pass 
away; and there they are, immortal as those that 
have been raised from the dead.”—p. 17. 

In a subsequent page, Mr. Beaumont 
observes as follows : 


“The same voice that called up the dead at Be- 
thany, shall be heard pealing through all‘the repo- 
sitories of the dead—into the tones of the arch- 
angel’s trumpet, Jesus shall put an infinite energy, 
that shall startle from their slumbers many gene- 
rations of the children of Adam. He shall call, and 
they shall answer—he shail send forth an irresisti- 
ble summons into the wide regions of the grave, 





and, lo, the universe shall at once obey. Say not, 
how can these things be? how can that dust of hu- 
manity, which is scattered throughout —_ region 
of nature, and which has formed new and endless 
combinations, be recomposed again? Jesus is able 
to do it. Where can your dust go, that the eye of 
omniscience shall not trace it? Into what mani- 
fold and tenacious combinations shall it enter, that 
omnipotence cannot dissolve? Extensive and 
mighty is the work, and confounding to our ima- 
gination is the very idea of its being accomplished ; 
but he is able to do it according to the mighty 
working whereby he is able to subdue all things 
unto himself.” 


To the memory of the deceased, the tri- 
bute of respect which the author pays, is 
rational, exalted, and appropriate; and, 
although some inaccuracies may be found 
among the incidents which give interest to 
the narrative, the aggregate is not unworthy 
either the author or his friend. From the 
attention we have devoted to the examina- 
tion of this discourse, we are satisfied that 
it is far above the common mediocrity of 
sermonizing ; and, after perusing its con- 
tents, we feel no surprise that it should be 

ublished, in compliance with the earnest 
solicitation of the leaders’ meeting, at whose 
desire it was delivered. 
i 


Review.— Observations founded on Select 
Passages of Scripture, with Original 
Hymns adapted fo the Subjects. By 
Thomas Bradshaw, Paragon Chapel, 
Bermondsey. 12mo. pp. 214. Holds- 
worth and Ball. London. 1832. 


In every publication we certainly ought to 
‘regard a writer’s end,” and by this rule 
we shall measure the volume before us. 
In page 200, Mr. Bradshaw observes, “ He 
felt no wish to imitate those individuals, 
who seem resolved never to appear in the 
character of authors, without bringing forth 
something novel and startling ; thinking it 
much better to adhere to ‘the old paths, 
where is the good way.’ He would rather 
be the means of converting one sinner, or 
of edifying one saint, than of exciting the 
astonishment of a multitude.” 

The author’s motive in publishing, ap- 
pears to be in accordance with this prip- 
ciple. “ The profits, if any, arising from 
the sale, will be applied to the liquidation 
of a debt on the Sabbath-school connected 
with his place of worship.” Those prin- 
ciples, and this motive, have a right to 
command our respect, and we readily 
allow them, as pleading strongly in the 
author’s favour. 

The scriptural passages selected for ob- 
servation are such as lead to practical de- 
velopment, and to this the author has ad- 
hered, without leading his readers into the 
thorny labyrinths of controversial specula- 
tion. His book is designed for the edifi- 
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cation of those who are seeking to be made 
wise unto salvation, and by the humble 
Christian it may be perused with much spi- 
ritual and practical advantage. 

The hymns are only fifteen in number ; 
they therefore make a more conspicuous 
figure in the title-page than in the book. 
The metres are adapted to common tunes ; 
and, as compositions, they are distinguished 
by simplicity and perspicuity. In all its 
parts, this book exhibits one common cha- 
racter. Its aim is not to amuse the curious, 
or captivate the vain ; but to unfold duties, 
precepts, and promises, set forth in the 
sacred writings, “that the man of God 
may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works.” The author has done his 
part, and it is incumbent on his readers to 
do theirs. 

a 


Review.—A Memoir of the Rev. John 
Jenkins, late Wesleyan Missionary in 
Jamaica. By George Jackson. 12mo. 
pp. 228. Mason. London. 1832. 

Tue life of a missionary who has of late 
years spent much of his time in the West 
Indies, is generally an article of consider- 
able interest. Nothing can be more obvi- 
ous, than, that the planters are hostile to the 
instruction of their slaves, unless it be by 
teachers who exert themselves to rivet the 
fetiers which they wear. Hence, mission- 
aries have been made the subjects of colo- 
nial vengeance ; aud persecution in its worst 
forms has been inflicted, to drive them from 
the colonies. Men who love darkness ra- 
ther than light, because their deeds are evil, 
are unwilling to have the secrets of the pri- 
son-house disclosed ; but secrecy cannot be 
secure, while any enemies of slavery are 
permitted to witness its abominations. 

The subject of this memoir was born in 
1798, and, after furnishing the most unequi- 
vocal evidence of a saving conversion to 
God, was called to the work of the minis- 
try. For some time he was employed in 
England ; he was then sent to the island of 
Jamaica in 1824, where he remained about 
between two and three years. He was 
thence appointed to the Bahamas, from 
which place his want of health compelled 
him to return to England in 1827. He was 
afterwards stationed in the Scilly Islands, 
where he finished his course on the 9th of 
August, 1830. 

In this biographical sketch, the author has 
exercised a degree of literary prudence, 
which many of his cotemporaries want. He 
has not extended the narrative to an immo- 
derate length, by introducing matter which 
has little or no connexion with his subject, 
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nor augmented his pages with sermonizing 
dissertations, which leave the reader no 
room for the exercise of his own reflections. 

With a commendable degree of affection- 
ate fidelity, Mr. Jackson has followed his 
departed friend through the more prominent 
evolutions of his life, recording instances of 
his zeal for God, and unwearied efforts to 
promote the cause of the Redeemer. On 
glancing over his pages, we cannot but con- 
clude, that the late Mr. Jenkins was a pious, 
intelligent young man, every way calculated 
for the missionary station which he was call- 
ed to fill, and that his life affords a bright 
example, which, under similar circum- 
stances, will at all times be worthy of imi- 
tation, 

Of West India law and justice, some 
pages in this memoir draw a frightful pic- 
ture; and as the writer was for some time 
a missionary in these regions of slavery, his 
own observations confirm the statements 
which the deceased had recorded in his 
diary. 

That this excellent young man should 
have been cut down in the prime of life, 
and in the midst of his career of usefulness, 
we can only resolve into the inscrutable 
providence of God. On the shadows which 
encircle his moral government, there can be 
scarcely any end to questions that may be 
proposed. Who can say why slavery is 
permitted to continue, under the universal 
superintendence of a wise and benevolent 
Being? We see but in part, and know but 
in part, and must wait in faith for the light 
of eternity to dispel the shadows of time. 

a 
Review.—A Practical Commentary upon 
the First Epistle General of St. Peter. 

By Archbishop Leighton. 2 Vols. 

12mo. Religious Tract Society. 

Turs justly celebrated R ines: was distin- 
guished, during the period in which he lived, 
by vigour of intellect, extensive learning, 
ardent zeal, and exalted piety. His works 
have survived their author, and in every 
new edition they preserve the lustre of his 
name. It was the misfortune of this 
worthy man to live in turbulent times, the 
severity of which he strongly exerted him- 
self to mitigate: all his efforts, however, 
proved unavailing ; he, therefore, resigned the 
mitre, and retired into private life, where 
his days were spent in doing good to those 
who resided within the sphere of his bene- 
volence and influence. . Few prelates have 
left behind them a character more com- 
pletely embalmed in its own perfume. 

“The Practical Commentary upon the 
First Epistle of St. Peter” by this able 
divine, may be justly reckoned among his 
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more ee works, It ng degen 
tions obscure ifficult pas- 
sages, daft tht turns the whole into a 
channel of practical utility. Into subjects 
of controversy, which several passages 
would seem to suggest, he very sparingly 
enters ; it being more congenial with his 
natural disposition to promote peace and 
good-will among men, than to generate 
strife and animosity in the Christian church. 
On the amiable spirit which breathes in 
every page, no serious reader can look 
without admiration. His unassuming piety, 
and duly tempered zeal, appear to swallow 
up every inferior consideration, and to lead 
him at once to the hearts and lives of all 
who may peruse what he has written. 

The Religious Tract Society, generally 
judicious in their selection of books from 
the writings of the old divines, have rarely 
displayed their taste and judgment to 
greater advantage than on the present oc- 
casion. A neat body of divimity may be 
said to be included in this commentary. 
Rational motives, scriptural authority, a 
mild and persuasive eloquence, founded 
upon learning, which shines without osten- 
tation, and imparts a grandeur to simplicity, 
are among the prominent characteristics of 
these volumes. They bring with them a 
passport of usefulness and tranquillity, 
which entitle them to a place in every 
Christian library. 

<a 
Revrew.—Constable’s Miscellany, Vol. 

LXXVI., Butterflies, Sphynxes, and 

Moths Illustrated, by 96 Engravings, 

coloured after Nature, in two Vols. 

Vol IT. 12mo. pp. 208. By Captain 

Thomas Brown, F.L.S. &c. Whittaker. 

London, 1832. 


Tue preceding volume of this entomolo- 
gical series, we noticed in our number for 
October ; and there was no praise bestowed 
on that, to which this may not lay an in- 
disputable claim. Numerous as the species 
are which these volumes represent and 
describe, they form only a small portion in 
this d ent of the vast family of nature. 
Their ies and varieties, however, are 
sufficient to awaken the most profound 
admiration, and to create in the inquiring 
mind a ‘strong bias in favour of the insect 
world. Each specimen is distinctly exhi- 
bited, in form and colouring resembling 
what nature displays, and to young persons 
the inspection must afford high gratifi- 
cation. 

The descriptions which accompany the 
drawings, though brief, are satisfactory to 
all who only seek for amusement, and 


common information. The natural philo- 
sopher will, without doubt, extend his 
researches} through more voluminous re- 
gions, and to his inquiries no boundaries 
can be prescribed. The empire of ani- 
mated nature is seen to encircle us on every 
side ; yet in all probability, among the mi- 
nute and the diminutive, a much greater 
portion still remains unnoticed by man, 
than has hitherto engrossed his attention. 

The two volumes of this work, if care- 
fully perused, can hardly fail to excite ado- 
ration in the contemplative mind. The 
varieties, peculiarities, and exquisite sym- 
metry every where observable, lead inquiry 
to a great intelligent Cause, as the primary 
source of all. ‘The wisdom of God in 
creation,” so admirably developed by Ray, 
is a subject that never can be pote ac ; 
and as the invention of instruments enabies 
us to extend our researches, new worlds of 
creative wonder burst upon our senses, and 
unfold more and more the infinity of God. 

a 
Review.— Edinburgh Cabinet Library, 

Vol. IX. Northern Coasts of America, 

12mo. pp. 444. Simpkin. London, 

1832, 

Tuts volume comprises a general survey 
of the more northern coasts of America, of 
the discoveries made by numerous adven- 
turers, and the hardships they endured 
while prosecuting their arduous labours. 
It is not, however, confined exclusively to 
the arctic regions; the detestable exploits 
of Cortez, in the more southern territories, 
claim a transient notice ; and the efforts of 
modern voyagers and travellers bring down 
the contents of this volume to the present 
day. 

From simple discovery, the author turns 
his attention to natural history; and sur. 
veys the mountains, plains, and valleys, ex- 
tended over this almost boundless region. 
He then devotes one chapter to the quad- 
rupeds ; a second, to birds; a third, to the 
fishes, and other zoological productions ; 
a fourth, to vegetation; and a fiflh, to 
geology. The subjects themselves render 
these chapters exceedingly interesting ; 
while the manner in which they are treated 
gives an aspect of originality to facts and 
incidents, with which most readers have 
been long familiar. 

No one can be ignorant, that, to the his- 
torian and naturalist, America furnishes a 
rich fund of materials. Into this arcanum 
of wealth the author has boldly entered ; and, 
enriched with the spoils he has acquired, 
the public are invited to share the prize. 
The statements of former historians, founded 
on an imperfect acquaintance with many 
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subjects, we find corrected in this volume ; 
pa several cases occur, in which the 
general character that had been given to a 
genus, has been found true only in that 
particular species, which the discovery 
embraced. 

It is needless, however, to follow in its 
details, a work which has already estab- 
lished its reputation in the public mind, 
and which the interest and the ambition of 
the publishers On a not only to keep 
alive, but to cherish in healthful vigour. 
The “ Edinburgh Cabinet Library” is a 
work with which we have been highly 
pleased from the beginning, and this ninth 
volume is not calculated to sink it in our 
estimation. 

—— 


Review.— Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia : 
Vol. XX XIV. Chemistry; Vol.XXXV. 
in and Portugal. Longman and Co. 

ndon, 1832. 


VotumeE 34 contains a general survey of 
the permanent principles on which chemis- 
try is founded. It then follpws the pro. 
gress of experiment in its various details, 
to the exalted state in which the science 
now appears. To those who delight in 
exploring the arcanum of nature, this 
volume will prove at once amusing, inter- 
esting, and instructive. It comprises the 
latest discoveries that have been made, and 
furnishes rules through which nature may 
be imitated by art in many of her surpris- 
ing operations. In talent, knowledge, and 
utility, it is equal to any volume that has 
preceded it in the series, and in several 
respects it has a claim to superiority which 
few can presume to rival. 

The history of Spain and Portugal is 
resumed in volume 35, which is the fourth 
that has been devoted to this subject, and 
others may be expected to follow in suc- 
cession. The events and occurrences of 
modern times will confer on this depart- 
ment a degree of interest, in which, as a 
nation, England will appear to be deeply 
involved. We are now standing on the 
margins of an eventful crisis; from which 
the clouds of obscurity may be expected 
speedily to be withdrawn, and in its issue, 
it is not improbable, that the nations of 
Europe will be embroiled. To these, the 
attention of the author will be steadily 
directed ; and for the concluding volume 
of this historical series, the reader will wait 
with the most intense solicitude. 

The present volume conducts us through 
scenes of tyranny, oppression, cruelty, and 
ps or ga itis a region of darkness, in 
w ecclesiastical despotism stifles the 
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generous feelings of nature, and stains the 

pages of history with blood. Of court in- 

trigue, and papal dominion, the picture is 
truly appalling. The minions of each are 
ever ready to execute its mandates ; and the 
greatness of their triumphs seems to depend 
on the number of their victims, and the 
privations and tortures under which they 
were deprived of life. 

—— 

Review.— Family Classical Library, Nos. 
XXXIII. & XXXIV. 12mo. p. 373 
—343. Valpy. London, 1832. 

Tue first of these two volumes gives the 

works of Sophocles, to which is prefixed a 

brief memoir of the author. Sophocles is 

said to have flourished nearly five hundred 
years before Christ. This fact strongly 
indicates, that his writings embody much 
intrinsic merit, otherwise they would have 
been lost on the stream of time, and his 
name have been buried in oblivion, In- 
stead of this, he has continued to occupy 
an exalted siation in the ranks of classic 
literature, and although two thousand years 
have elapsed since his laurels began to 
bloom, they remain unwithered to the pre- 
sent day. His works, which are extant, 
consist of seven tragedies, but upwards 
of one hundred are presumed to be lost. 
He has been represented “the prince of 
ancient dramatic poets :” his fables are in- 
teresting and well chosen ; his plots regular 
and well conducted ; his sentiments ele- 
gant, noble, and sublime; his incidents 
natural ; his diction simple ; his manners 
and characters striking, and unexception- 
able; his choruses well adapted to the 
subject ; his moral reflections pertinent and 
useful ; and his numbers, in every part, to 
the last degree sweet and harmonious.” 

This reprint is from the translation of Dr. 

Thomas Franklin, in whose elegant and 

nervous language Mr. Valpy has given it to 

the world. 

The second of these volumes enters on 
the works of Euripides, which are to be 
continued, until his finished compositions 
appear in this new edition. The translation 
is by the Rev. R. Potter, M. A. when pre- 
bendary of Norwich. Euripides was inti- 
mately acquainted with Socrates, and their 

ursuits after wisdom, cemented by a simi- 
arity of manners and studies, ripened into 

a friendship which nothing but death could 

dissolve. This celebrated poet owed much 

to his study of nature. His genius appears 

bright and glowing ; his images are vivid, 

and deeply impressed; and, in moving 

the tender ions, his powers are unri- 
valled, mk shan irresistible. But of 
works so well known, and so highly 
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esteemed, all commendation is superfluous. 
An author that has stood the test of twenty’ 
centuries is placed beyond the influence of 
modern opinion, and the reach of both 
censure and applause. To Mr. Valpy 
much praise is due for bringing such works 
of genuine taste and classic excellence into 
general circulation. 
—— 


Review.— Example ; or, Family Scenes. 
12mo. pp 248. Smith 5 Elder. London. 
1832, 


Tuts book belongs to that class of reiigious 
narrative, which brings the powerful prin- 
ciples of Christianity to bear on the wily 
seductions of infidelity. This contrast is, 
however, rather to be inferred from the 
ical effects which each produces, than 
precepts, axioms, and arguments, 
with which an author might very easily 
and speedily fill a volume. The influence 
of example is here placed in a command- 
ing light ; and as nothing is stretched into 
the region of extravagance, it exhibits a 
picture of domestic life, not overcharged 
with colouring, nor embellished with facts 
that reality hesitates to acknowledge. 

The individuals introduced, are admitted 
to be fictitious, but the characters are such 
as real life constantly supplies. In the 
preface we are told, that—‘ The form of a 
domestic story has been adopted, in order 
to present to youthful readers, in a more 
interesting and familiar manner, the im- 

t lesson it is the author’s aim to 
inculcate ; and to enable him to exhibit in 
a more striking point of view, the wide 
contrast that exists between the fruits of 
“true holiness,” and those of the “natural 
and unrenewed heart,” however amiable, 
externally, they may appear.” 

Surveyed as a tale, in the carrying on of 
which several persons come before us, this 
book has many attractions, and the reader 
is introduced to scenes which render the 
narrative pleasingly interesting. But when 
from these minor subjects of recommen- 
dation we turn to the author’s motives, and 
the end which he has in view, we find 
amusement supplanted by superior excel- 
lence, which induces practical Christianity, 
to claim this volume as her own, and to give 
it a place in her library. 

Among young readers we expect that 
“Family Scenes” will find its chief ad- 
mirers. The sprightliness of the style will 
suit their taste; and no great intensity of 
thought will be required, to comprehend 
the author’s meaning. Incidents, when 
judiciously arranged, exert an attractive 
power, which few are disposed to resist. 


Review.— The Byron Gallery ; a Series 
of Historical Embellishments to illustrate 


the Poetical Works of Lord Byron. 
Smith, Elder and Co. j ans 1832. 


Turis is another Part of these exquisite 
engravings, to which the powers of language 
are hardly adequate to do justice. We have 
examined the former parts with minute at- 
tention, and to this we have devoted an 
equal portion of time. Where all are su- 
perlatively beautiful, it would be dangerous, 
and even invidious, to make selections. In 
such a series of graphic excellence, fancy 
rather than judgment must give direction to 
choice. In some, the figures and their atti- 
tudes may not be so captivating as those of 
others, while the superiority of execution 
may more than compensate for the imagi- 
nary deficiencies. Much also will depend 
upon the habit and taste of those who ven- 
ture on a preference. In these respects 
youth and age will perhaps be at variance ; 
but we think all must coricur in this, that 
a more beautiful series of engravings has 
never before been presented to the public, 
and that in every respect they are worthy 
the pen of the noble bard, and of that 
superb edition of his poetical works which 
they are intended to illustrate, now publish- 
ing by Mr. Murray. 
a 


Review.—The Amulet, a Christian and 
Literary Remembrancer for 1833. 
Edited by 8. C. Hall. 12mo. pp. 312. 
Westley § Davis. London. 


Were it not that these annuals bloom in 
the dreary month of November, when 
scarcely any other flower appears to enliven 
the face of, nature, Flora would be in dan- 
ger of losing her dominion over the smiling’ 
tribes of vegetation. The beauty of the 
Amulet having been displayed before the 
world during the last seven years, its cha- 
racter and decorations are too well known 
to require any extended amplification. The 

resent volume contains the family excel- 
encies, and is a suitable companion for its 
predecessors. Bound in purple morocco, 
and the edges of its leaves covered with 
gold, the following twelve engravings em- 
bellish its interior department. 

1. The gentle student, painted by G. S. 
Newton, and engraved by Charles Rolls. 
2. Vignette ae rtrait of Lady 
Montjoy, painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
and engraved by J, C. Edwards. 3. The 
Golden Age, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and 
engraved by F. C. Lewis. 4. Vignette, 
the Golden Age, by Sir T. Lawrence, and 
engraved by F. C. Lewis. 5. The Duchess 
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REVIEW.—FRIENDSHIP S OFFERING, AND WINTER’S WREATH. 


of Richmond, by Sir. T. Lawrence, and en- 
graved by Robert Graves. 6. Portrait of 
the late John Kemble, by Sir T. Lawrence, 
and engraved by W. Greatbach. 7. The 
Young Navigators, by Mulready, and en- 
graved by Charles Fox. 8. The Theft of 
the Cap, by Wilkie, and engraved by Fin- 
den. 9. The Evening Star, by Sir T. Law- 
rence, and engraved by J. C. Edwards, 
10. The English Mother, by Sir T. Law- 
rence, and engraved by Greatbach. 11. La 
Mexicana, by Boaden, and engraved by C. 
Marr. 12. Vignette, the Lute, by Liver- 
seege, and engraved by Sangster. 

All the above plates have an enlivening 
and beautiful aspect, at once displaying 
fine specimens of art, and diffusing through 
the volume an intensity of interest, which 
mere literary descriptions, unaided by the 
burin, never can impart. In these graphic 
decorations, both the painters and the en- 
gravers appear to great advantage, and the 
Amulet has derived additional charms from 
the union of their efforts. Such meritorious 
productions deservedly merit the patronage 
which they enjoy. 

The literary articles, both in prose nnd 
verse, have been supplied by authors of 
celebrity, with whose names the public 
have been long familiar. In general they 
are original, and several have been avow- 
edly written for this work. The style is 
sprightly and animated; but we are not 
aware that in any case it has degenerated 
into an unbecoming levity. The type and 
paper are excellent, and the high moral 
character of the Amulet will stand in ex- 
alted competition with any of its numerous 
competitors. 

The editor observes in his preface, that 
“he hopes he may be permitted to state 
his main object has ever been to collect 
into his work the higher and more import- 
ant class of compositions — considering 
attractive tales and" beautiful poems, how- 
ever essential to the interest and variety 
of the volume, as secondary to that which 
conveyed information, and led to improve- 
ment.” For his success in this design, we 
give him the fullest credit; and while the 
Amulet continues to retain its moral excel- 
lence, we hope it will never cease to be 
perennial. 

—— 


Review. — Friendship’s Offering and 
Winter’s Wreath for 1833. 12mo. pp. 
394, Smith, Elder, & Co. London. 

From the first time that Friendship’s Offer- 

ing fell into our hands, we have never 

ceased to admire its binding. Embossed, 
elegant, and durable, the colour is not 
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likely soon to fade, nor will it be so susce 
tible of tarnish, as some which dazzle 
eye, but will scarcely suffer a touch from 
the most delicate finger, without bearing 
evidence of having its complexion hurt. 

The engravings which ornament this 
volume, are certainly of a very superior 
order. In design they are excellent, and 
in execution they have rarely been excelled. 
In number they amount to twelve, which is 
the usual complement, and bear the follow- 
ing names : 

1. Unveiling, by Richter ; engraved by 
Goodyear. 2. The Presentation Plate, by 
Corbould ; engraved by J. W. Cook. 
3. Corfu, by Purser; engraved by G. K, 
Richardson. 4, Affection, by J. P. Davis; 
engraved by T. A. Dean. 5. Christ enter- 
ing Jerusalem, by J. Martin ; engraved by 
E. J. Roberts. 6. The Moming Walk, 
by Pastorini; engraved by W. Ensom. 
7. Female Pirates, by John Wood ; en- 
graved by T. A. Dean. 8. The Highland 
Huntsman, by J. Hayes; engraved by 
J. W. Cook. 9. Viola, by H. Corbould ; 
engraved by T. Garner. 10. The Minia- 
ture, by J. Wood ; engraved by H. Shen- 
ton. 11. The Bridge of Alva, by Purser ; 
engraved by R, Brandard. 12, The Vin-~ 
tage, by J. Boaden ; engraved by C. W. 
Marr. 

Of these masterly embellishments no lan- 
guage can convey an idea which an inspec- 
tion will not equal, and perhaps surpass. 
It is scarcely possible to examine these 
beautiful specimens of the arts, without 
being struck with the rapid advances they 
are making towards a state of perfection, 
which, but a few years since, no person 
thought attainable. 

We learn from the preface, that between 
“Friendship’s Offering” and “The Winter's 
Wreath,” an union has been formed, or 
rather that the latter work has merged into 
the former. It furthermore informs us, that 
the stores, as well as many steady hands 
that did belong to “‘ The Winter’s Wreath,” 
have been transferred to ‘“ Friendship’s 
Offering,” through which transfer, its 
resources have been augmented, and the 
means of furnishing variety increased, 

Its articles, both in prose and verse, are 
adapted to accommodate “the grave, 
the gay, the lively, the severe ;” and to 
many among them, a considerable portion 
of interest is attached. Works of this kind 
are in general calculated for youthful 
readers, to whom science would be a bur- 
den, and close reasoning without any 
charms. Amusement and light instruction 
are the objects at which they aim; and 
unless incident and narrative can some- 
















































times a) imate to the marvellous, 
will yield litle or no gratification. ” 

Throughout this volume, we, however, 
have not discovered even a single expres- 
sion, which can sap the foundation of 
ery or deteriorate the reader’s mind. 

t affords rational entertainment. The style 
is lively and animated, and the greater 
number of articles are original. The per- 
sons by whom they have been furnished, 
are well known:as authors of reputation, 
whose names are a sufficient guarantee for 
the moral tendency of what they have 
written. 

From the variety which this volume 
affords, we should be glad to select some 
article to lay before our readers, but the 
month having been far advanced before it 
reached us, we have neither time nor room 
for any extract that might supply an ade- 
quate specimen: of its contents, In a future 
number we may take an opportunity to 
compensate for the present deficiency. On 
the whole, we consider Friendship’s Offer- 
ing as a flourishing plant in the garden of 
annuals, which few flowers can surpass 
either in fragrance or beauty. In this tenth 
year of its growth it appears as vigorous 
and healthful as ever, having no blasted 
buds or decayed limbs, but flourishing with 
luxuriance in the soil first selected for it by 


the literary gardener. 


ii. 
> 





BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


1. The Parent’s Cabinet of Amusement 
and Instruction, (Smith and Elder, Lon- 
don,) gives some pleasing fragments of 
natural history, incidents, and anecdotes, 
that can hardly fail to be intelligible to the 
understanding of a child, and to prove both 
entertaining and instructive. Some wood- 
cuts will give it additional attraction in the 
eyes of children. 

2. The History of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, (Religious Tract Society, 
London,) has in substance been long before 
the world in various shapes. The history is 
here condensed within a narrow compass, 
It contains much useful information on sub- 
jects of vast importance, and is deserving 
the attention of all whose means of purchas- 
ing books are limited. 

3. The Noble Office of a Sunday-school 
Teacher, by Rev. G. W. Doane, (Sunday- 
school Union Depository, London,) is a 
small import from America. It is, however, 
well written, and is deserving the attention 
of teachers. 

4. The Cholera and its Consequences, 
(Religious Tract Society, London,) is a 


BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


serious address to all, founded on an awful 
instance of this terrible disease, which fell 
under the author’s immediate notice. It in- 
culcates, from the alarming visitation, the 
necessity of preparing to meet our God. 

5. Memow of Nathan W. Dickerman, 
(Religious Tract Society, London,) displays 
in a remarkable manner the influence of 
divine grace on the mind of achild. Na- 
than died at the age of eight, but his reli- 
gious experience would have adorned the 
character of one more than double his 


ears. 
‘ 6. The Saint Indeed, by the Rev. John 
Flavel, 1667, (Religious Tract Society, 
London,) is a little work well known, and 
duly esteemed in the Christian world, and 
one that is in no danger of getting wholly 
out of fashion. 

7. Believers’ Baptism, the only Scrip- 
tural Mode of Entrance into the Christian 
Church, &c., by Theophilus, (Bagster, Lon- 
don,) is less calculated to drown us, than 
some other treatises we have seen on the 
same subject. The author pleads for adult 
baptism, which should only follow genuine 
conversion. He has gone over the old 
ground, but does not appear to have made 
any new discovery. The necessity of rege- 
neration he has urged with considerable 
force. 

8. Questions on St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans, (Holdsworth and Ball, Lon- 
don,) may be considered as a moral school- 
book, and the plan which the author has 
adopted, we conceive to be well calculated 
for its intended use. Practical and expla- 
natory observations are occasionally intro. 
duced, but nothing of a controversial as- 
pect is allowed to appear. It is a plan cal- 
culated to make the pupil acquainted with 
the Scriptures. 

9. The Best Things Reserved till Last, 
by Thomas Brooks, 1657, (Book Society, 
London,) may be known by the quaintness 
of its title, to belong to a generation that 
has passed away. ‘Time, however, that 
alters manners, cannot alter truth, nor im- 
pose an erroneous character on a book, 
which, like this before us, is frought with 


ms. 

e10. A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord 
Brougham and Vaux, on the subject of the 
Magistracy of England, (Cawthorn, Lon- 
don,) is laden with heavy materials, and 
dictated by justice and common sense. 
The author complains that the magistracy 
of England are not held sufficiently respon- 
sible for their abuse of power, and that as 
the law now stands, they are entrenched in 
almost impregnable fastnesses. He clearly 
establishes the fact, that serious evils exist, 









BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


and a 
remedy. 

11. The Power and Pleasure of the 
Divine Life exemplified in the late Mrs. 
Housman, (Society for Promoting Religious 
Knowledge, London,) is a reprint which the 
care of the Rev. Mr, Charles Gilbert has 
brought from obscurity. It contains the 
diary of a pious woman, and promises to 
be useful to the present generation. 

12. Two Catechisms and Keys, for the 
use of Families and Schools, by William 
Daring, (Compiler, Edinburgh,) belong 
to a class of school books now much in 
use. The questions are fair and rational, 
and the answers pertinent and satisfactory, 
until we come to the keys; in which much 
tautology appears, and we fear the learner 
will be perplexed by the numerous ques- 
tions to which answers are required. The 
intention, however, is highly commend- 
able; and under certain moderating re- 
gulations, they may be used with great 
advantage. 

13. Anti-Slavery Reporter, Nos. 99, 
100, 101, sustain the uniform character of 
their predecessors. The negroes are black, 
but the tyranny of their white oppressors is 
of a much deeper shade. When will this 
curse of human nature cease to insult our 
eyes and ears with its enormities ? 


Is to his Lordship for an adequate 


14. A Funeral Sermon for the Rev. 


John Kinghorn, preached in Norwich, 
Sep. 9th, 1832, by John Alexander, (Simp- 
kin, London,) contains the usual topics in- 
troduced on such solemn occasions. Of 
the deceased, the author gives an interest- 
ing character, but one which appears to 
have been drawn by the hand of fidelity. 
To the numerous friends of the departed 
minister, it wants no recommendation ; and 
to all who fill the sacred office, it holds a 
bright example worthy of imitation. 

15. Anti-Slavery Record, Nos. 5, 6, 
details some enormities of the slave system, 
giving names, places, dates, and particulars, 
They all belong to modern days; and if 
siavery is now in a mitigated state, while 
such flagrant acts of cruelty and injustice 
exist, as this record details, what must 
slavery have been in former years? Let 
pre A answer the question. 

16. The Child’s Book on the Soul, Part 
IL, (Seeley, London,) follows up with com- 
mendable taste and talent the former part, 
which we noticed in our last Number. 
The questions, though on subjects of great 
depth and moment, are proposed with per- 
spicuity in simple language. This little 
book bears evidence, that, with a little in- 
genuity, abstruse subjects may be rendered 
comprehensible to children. 
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17. Considerations for Young Men, 
(Religious Tract Society, London,) is an 
importation from America, and is well de- 
serving its passage across the Atlantic. It 
lays open the dangers and temptations to 
which young men are exposed; and fur- 
nishes admonitions and warnings, which the 
prudent will not disregard. It is a series 
of well-written letters, to which we heartily 
wish an extensive circulation. 

18. A Sermon on the Death of the Rev. 
Dr. Adam Clarke, Brunswick Chapel, 
Leeds, Sept. 12, 1832, by John Anderson, 
(Mason, London,) improves with much 
ardour the solemn visitation, which called 
for the discourse. Independently of death 
and its consequences, to which the author 
adverts, he pays a tribute of respect to the 
learning, talents, piety, and ministerial use- 
fulness of the deceased. Dr. Clarke was a 
burning and shining light, and Mr. Ander- 
son has not neglected to introduce him, 
to illuminate the pages of is discourse, 
which is at once creditable to the author, 
and the venerable man whose loss it de. 
plores. 

19. A Charge, intended to be delivered 
at the Ordination of his Son, by the Rev. 
Wm. Williams, of Norwood, (R. Baynes, 
London,) comes before the public under 
very peculiar circumstances. It was pre- 
pared by a father for the ordination of his 
son; but before the time for its delivery 
arrived, the parent was no more. The 
charge is well written, and suited to its 
intended occasion. A brief memoir of the 
deceased is prefixed, which contains all 
that the public can be interested in know- 


ing. 

20. Hours of Reverie: or the Musings 
of a Solitaire, by Louisa Coutier, (Whit- 
taker, London,) might have added to the 
title, “or, the dreams of a roving imagina- 
tion, the unmeaning excursions of fancy, or 
the visionary excursions of mental aberra- 
tion.” We presume that the young lady 
had some meaning in what she wrote; but, 
unfortunately, little besides the words is at 
present discoverable, 

21. Synopsis of Ste , or Short 
Hand, by W. H. phat of Leeds, 
(Pickard, Leeds,) exhibits the whole system 
on an o sheet, which also contains a 
portrait of his ae Majesty, to whom it 
is dedicated. e alphabet, combinations, 
contractions, specimens, and directions to 
the learner, all find appropriate places in 
this sheet, which, spread before the pupil, 
discloses the whole in one view. This is 
certainly an advantage in one » but 
an extended sheet is liable to be dirtied 
and damaged, and these are serious incon- 
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542 STRICTURES ON THE “ WONDERFUL AGENTS,” ETC. 


veniences, from which the book-form is in 
a great measure exempt. The system is 
imple and unembarrassed, and with a 
little attention may be reduced to useful 
practice. 
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STRICTURES ON “THE WONDERFUL 
AGENTS BY WHICH THE WORLD IS 
SUPPLIED WITH WATER.” 


Mr. Epirtor, 

Six,—In your Number of the Imperial 
Magazine for September last, there is a 
philosophical piece on “The Agents by 
which the World is supplied with water,” 
upon which I shall venture a few remarks. 

The author does not appear to have a 
sufficient knowledge of modern chemistry, 
to enable him to write correctly on the 
subject; and he has consequently com- 
mitted several blunders in the course of his 
essay, on which I shall take the liberty to 
animadvert, 

In page 415, the writer says, (referring 
to oxygen gas,) “Another peculiar and 
marvellous property of this gas is, that no 
substance, how inflammable soever it be, 
can be made to burn without its presence ; 
and, consequently, it is the means of our 
being able to produce that effect which we 
call fire.” This is an unguarded assertion ; 
as it is well known to chemists, that chlorine 
gas is, in an eminent degree, a supporter of 
combustion. Phosphorus inflames in it 
spontaneously. Many of the metals burn 
in it vividly, presenting a beautiful ap- 

, and throwing off sparks, Iodine 
and bromine will also maintain com- 
bustion. 

In page 416, where hydrogen gas is 

en of, the writer says, that “ miners 
have given it the very expressive name of 
fire-damp.” And immediately after,— 
“ Most ple are now also acquainted 
with it, ion the attention it has attracted 
of late years, by being employed as a sub- 
stitute for oil-lamps, in lighting streets, 
shops, taverns, &c.” Then again,—“ It is 
also pretty generally known to be that same 
gas employed for filling balloons, being, as 
it is, one of the lightest substances in na- 
ture ; thirteen gallons of which, when pure, 
not being heavier than one of common air.” 
Here the writer exhibits great confusion of 
ideas, in giving the name of hydrogen 
(which is a pure gas) to the compound 
gases known as the miners’ fire-damp, and 
the common coal gas used in lighting our 
shops and streets, Water, which is com- 
pounded of oxygen and hydrogen, may 
with as much propriety be called hydrogen, 
because that element forms a component 





part of its substance, The above-named 
gases contain hydrogen as a component 
part only, and it is not a sufficient descrip- 
tion of them to say, that they consist of 
hydrogen in a mixed or impure state. These 
gases (the fire-damp and coal gas) are, in 
reality, a chemical compound of hydrogen 
gas and carbon (or charcoal ;) in whiah the 
hydrogen gas is condensed into half its 
natural bulk, and combined with three 
times its own weight of carbon. They are, 
also, at least eight times heavier than pure 
hydrogen gas. Hence, you may perceive 
the glaring impropriety of confounding 
these gases with pure hydrogen. They are 
very rightly called carburetted hydrogen— 
a term significative of its compound nature. 
But coal gas is not even pure carburetted 
hydrogen, being contaminated with a variety 
of impurities. 

In the same column, continuing his re- 
marks upon hydrogen, the author says— 
“That it exists copiously in metallic sub- 
stances, may be inferred from its being 
derived very abundantly and purely by the 
decomposition of iron by sulphuric acid.” 
In what chemical work does the writer learn 
that “iron” is a “compound substance ?” 
The efforts of the alchemists through cen- 
turies of laborious exertion, and the utmost 
skill of modern philosophers, have not 
effected the decomposition of any metal ; 
and the probability is, that they are simple 
substances. But the writer has inferred it 
from experiments, which we proceed to ex- 
amine. Sulphuric acid is diluted with water, 
and iron or zine filings are added ; hydro- 

en gas is then produced in abundance. 

e real source of the hydrogen in this ex. 
periment is the water used in diluting the 
acid. The oxygen of the water abandons 
its hydrogen, and combines with the metal, 
forming with it an oxide. The liberated 
hydrogen escapes from the water, and the 
sulphuric acid combines with the metallic 
oxide, producing a sulphate of iron or zinc. 
Thus we see the hydrogen is derived from 
the water, and not from the metal. 

My concluding criticism is upon a pas- 
sage in page 417, where it is asserted, that 
“ actual combustion is the means of inter- 
flux of the two ethereal essences, oxygen 
gas and hydrogen gas, in the precise rela- 
tive proportions that convert them into 
water; it is thus that every drop of water 
ever produced in the world has been gene- 
rated !” 

It is very true that philosophers know 
of no other mode of effecting the combina- 
tion of the two elements, oxygen and hydro- 
gen, so as to produce water, than by the 
combustion of the two gases. But the 


Almight 
the 


Creator is not to be limited by 
le conceits and circumscribed 

ers of Man; and your readers may 
well be filled with amazement at the pre- 
sumption of this expression, which boldly 
asserts, that it is thus that every drop of 
water ever produced in the world has been 
thus generated ! 

The inaccuracies exposed above are so 
very glaring, that I think you should not 
a them to pass without correction ; for 
which purpose you are welcome, if you 
please, to publish these strictures, and I 
remain, Sir, with much esteem, your con- 
stant reader and well-wisher, 
J. D. 

39, Tavistock St., Covent Garden, 

Sept. 26th, 1832. 

—__ 
METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue mean temperature of September, was 
584, degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 
The maximum of 66 degrees occurred on 
the 30th, with a southerly wind. The mi- 
nimum, which was 48 degrees, took place 
on the 20th, when the direction of the 
wing was south-westerly. The range of the 
thermometer was 18 degrees, and the pre- 
vailing wind south-west. The direction of 
the wind has been south-westerly 94 days ; 
north-westerly 74; westerly 4; south-easterly 
24; north-easterly 2; southerly 2; northerly 
13, and easterly 1}. 

Rain has fallen on 9 days, and 5 have 
been accompanied with wind. Thunder 
occurred on the evening of the 6th: heavy 
dew fell on the nights of the 11th and 22d, 
and on the evenings of the 4th and 5th the 
clouds were tinged with a beautiful pink 
and red hue. From the 23d to the 29th 
the weather was particularly fine, the ther- 
mometer rising considerably during the 
middle of the day, and the four first days 
being cloudless, nothing occurred but a 
mistiness, which was principally observed 
towards the north : the prevailing wind dur- 
ing this period was south-west. 





GLEANINGS. 


Gas in jain—The Gas which lights London, is 

38,000 chaldrons of coal per 
annum ; lighting G2 62,000 lamps in shops, houses, &c. 
and 1s cerect lamps. In 183 the gas pipes in avd 
round Loin were  eheve 1,000 miles in ee. 
Gas lights of half an inch in diameter supply a light 
equal to 20 candles; of one inch in diameter, aul 
to 100; two inches, 420: three inches, to 
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persons, 
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seemly parts with scofis, jeats, or ribal 

of divine service.” 

A Curious Watch.—There is at this time in the pos- 
session of Mr. i hackwell, watch-maker, of this town, 
avery curious antique wate, which is said to have 
belonged to Lady Jane Grey. * The case is of crystal, 
very curiously cut and set in gold, with a gold dial. 
It was made long before the invention of fusee 
chains, a piece of fine cat-gut being used’ i 
it hes no pendulum spring, or minute hand; and, 
though near three hundred years old, is in as perfect 
& state as when it came from the maker, and is even 
now a very elegant article and a great curiosity. It 
is enclosed in a black leather case, lined with red 
ata and studded with gold, — Monmouthshire 

lerlin. 





Beaumont and Fletcher —Those who are amused by 
the Gaypray of what are termed “ curious coinci- 
a will think it worthy of neges Oe 
J. Beaumont and the Rev. Fletcher Rt] 
lately associated in the task of acaba 
of a chapel recently built at Chingford CR | ; 
will probably be of opinion, that their combined 
talents were more usefully employed than those of 
the ancient dramatic firm of the same name. 


Law and Physic-—In the State of New York there 
are two thousand five hundred and eighty ep | 
licensed physicians, one th d nine 
sixteen tising attorneys, and three thousand and 
eighty-nine a, of the peace, to a population of 
1,913,500 souls. 

More Cats than Mice.—At the late Exeter sessions, 
there were six prisoners, forming four cases ; during 
the forenoon fifteeo barristers dropped in 

Imprisonment for Debt.—‘* In 1829 there were com- 





mitted to Whitecross-street prison on process, on 


the Court of Requests, for debis under 40s. 1 
persons, c amount of whose debts were £2071, and 
ms Soe To Horsemonger Lane, there were com- 
mitted in the same year 932 persons, whose debts 
amounted to £1900, = costs to £574."—The Legal 
Observer, February, 1831. 

Debtor Laws in England.—The fraud, inpevertiiy 
ment, and desolation, resulting from the admin istra- 
tion of the debtor laws, are almost incredible. From 
returns of affidavits of debts, it appears, that in two 
years and a half, 70,000 persons have been 
in and about London, the law expenses of which 
amount to no less than half a million sterling. 


William the Fourth.—\t is rather a singular fact, that 
our present Majesty should be at one and the same 
time King William the First, Second, Third, and 
Fourth. As King of Hanover, he is William the 
First; that country giviog the title of Elector ~ ty to 
its rulers, previously to George the Thi s King 
of Ireland, ne is William the Second, for that king- 
dom was not added to the British crown until ¢ 
reign of Henry the Second, and consequently Wil- 
liam the Conumee and William Rafus were not 
sovereigns of ireland; and, as there were no native 
kings of that name, William the Third of England 
was the First of Ireland, aud our nt monarch 
is of course William the Second. As King of Scot- 
land, he is William, the third; the only monarch of 
that name, previous! ° James the First, (who united 
the two kingdoms,) f Eupiand celebrated William the 
Lion. And as Kine, ye i, he is William the 
Fourth.—Crosby's of George the Fourth. 


Rum Sellers, phd -. —We have good authori chery 
for stating, that ina town in Massachusetts, the 
lowing affecting incident occurred. A grocer visited 
his own brother, on his dying bed, 5m arousing him 
from the lethargy of death, said, Brother, do you 
remember me! The dying. co his eyes, 
and, fastening them eseatively span 

“Yes, I romneenber | ‘ou, I shall always wunegiber » 

ere 1 contracted habits whieh 


and when I am dead and gone, and you 
taken from my widow and rless ones 
tered remains of my property, to satisfy my rum 
debts, they too will remember Yes, Tootben. 
we shall remember you to eternity.” — Con. 
Tver. 
Portsmouth, July 25.—A ap has = the 
sanction of Nhe ‘wrec ofc » to descend a te : means of 
r pipes, to te hoe, e of o > 
pA Ty which, it be in recoliec: 
many, caught fire, by ‘sovident, at Spithead, on the 








store. He first brought up one 


ght up twenty-one 
et. course have bee; 
last thirty-seveu years. ‘used, 
vessel, —— shillings a bottle for 
e by way of taster for 
is Terocment with government is 


eresyer 
fet 
at 
5, na © 
ilies 
- 2 


-etanders. 


to have all he causes to be brought up, exoemt the 
copper, which is to be deposited =o} — ~yard. 
for which he will be allowed the ysual 

immense number of ne chiefly filled whet fadien 
attend every day. ‘The bottles are covered with im- 
mense barnacles. 


.—The pyramids of Egypt alwa: 
¢ wonders of the world. Three Of 


a 


them still remain, at the distance of a few leagues 
from Grand C here the ancient Memphis 
stood. It has been Bae by a French sled ths 
that the stone eS of the = ¢ @ 


covers nearly fourteen acres of land. The n- 
gical height is about five hundred and aisty fest. 
which when viewed from below appears 


enormoas edifice is built, are thirty feet long. 
stupendous works of man were ——— edgued 


we may infer 
— Companion 


to the Bible, p. 86. 

Schools ance. a that the nt num- 
ber of Jn aren eon in France is 30,796, of 
which 29 18 are’ Catholtes, 904 Protestants, and 
Jewish. ager of children instruct- 
ed, is stated to be 1,372,296 in winter, and 681,005 in 


Scholar.—At the coronation of 
his it Majesty William the Fourth, twenty thou- 
sand Sand the celebration. 

jon at Manchester, 
one “The man who follows 
this baaner, was one of ‘ 
first Sunday-schools ever established. 
above referred » wasa oy oh mee above 
0! . He was greeted by the popu- 
feos, bed the please a of shaking hands with many 
highly Sekine ble individuals, and greatly enjoyed 
the, proceedings of the day. 


DR. ADAM CLARKE 

nts are making in London for the erec- 
tion of a suitable Monument to the memory of this 
distinguished individual. 








Diterarp Notices. 
Just Published. 

Part XXI. of Baines’s History of Lancashire, is 
enriched is a superb Engraving of the Hari and 
Countess of Derby, pom 2 a Lith: Dag Vand 
Biston of Glos it Gallery, P + u ghee of Kent} 

eanter; ¢ nD uis 0} ndonde' 
: Lives of the of the Reform Ministers, 1 Vol. Bro. is 


The renty SS Retem Act, Bound: ap = &c. for Eaglend 
I ms ad law-book conde 


ot If. of Wertmor # Vermerelend. Cumberland, Durham, 


berland ; pring eight Views ; ; the 


Bart ay fre sixteen Engravings, 
rate Ee 


into two, for the con- 
Roos Serap-Book for 1833: containing 
ars X. poe Nautical Magazine: for November. 


‘a 


aroline Bowles, Rev. J. Cunning- 
aurice Elagouart, Bishop Heber, Mee 
on 





Scriptures to 
as @ present to the: oung. By J.M 
Address at the g of wpe pretion! 


opreriee ff James Cook, the 
rdere’ Lackian. 
—s. of Baas. By Econom, No. IX. Ire- 
land, a Tale. By Harriet Martinea' 
The Worthies of Yorkshire and ‘Lancashire being 
lives of distinguished | persons. :* lartley Coleridge. 
Sates to Lord John Russell. By Captain For- 


Dail ” Incense — Prayer and Praise. Religious 
Tract iety 

See Latina in Usum Schole Grammatice.” 
— se a and 





paly Prayers and Promises. adios Tract So- 
lety. 


Daily Verses. Religious Tract Society. 
nies of British Hteformers from Wickliffe to Fox. 
Religions Tract fonts 
Sommentary on the Holy Bible from Henry and 
Scott—Job to Sulomon’s Song. 
The Records of Providence ; or, the Government 
of God meng eel in a series of interesting Facts. By 
vy. John 
Nm for Christisn Ministers. Religious Tract 


jet; 
The Family ‘Temperance Mewins. 
Pe Reign of Grace, &c. By. Abraham Booth. 


nowlsdes 
ravels of True Godtiness, fe By. Keach. 


;. or, Ladies’ M 
ot. Edited by Mere, ¢ ‘C. Hall. 
4 y. A new edition. 





in the Press. 
M rey litany. Our Village. By the 'Author 


The Life of § se Walter Scott, 
ees in Monthly Parts. 

The Elements of Plain and Spherical ‘Trigonometry 
and their Application to Aggooemy. Dialling, an: 
pts ‘ovometrical Surveying. With Plates, By M. R. 

at of Grove House, rotenhen. 

Mr. Cartis, Aurist to His Majesty, a Second 
Baits of his Essay on the Deaf — Dumb ; ; also, a 
Treatise on the Diseases of the Eye 

Hints on Picturesque Domestic ‘rehitecture io a 
Series of Designs for Gate Lodges, Gam 
Cottages, and other Rural Wesidenees. By | t. F, Khespere nt, 
Architect, 4to. 

A Periodical is about to appear in Edinburgh, 
under the management of Mr. Aitkin, late Editor of 

“* Constable’s Miscellany,” the “* Cabinet,” &c. Xe, 


Bart.; to be pub- 





r Errata -—In our Number for September, p. 424, on 
* Napoleon in Ease,” for the lines, as hey now ” 
pear, read as follows : 
“ The glassy ocean, stretched below, 
With day's last radiance shone : 
Th sun, just setting in the sea. 
him from his bright tr tresses free, 
And plunging in the ocean's swell, 
He bade exile king farewell.” 
In the second line which follows the above, for 
Spring read string. 
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